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EVENTS OF THE WEEK 


N his presidential address to the Eleventh Assembly 
1: the League of Nations, M. Titulesco reminded the 
delegates that they were assembled under the shadow 
of a world economic crisis, a failure to deal with which 


might result in a severe set-back to civilization. In this 
atmosphere, the discussion of M. Briand’s proposals for 
a European Federation acquired a special significance. 
M. Briand himself, unfortunately, was, for once, com- 
pletely out of form, and his exposition of the proposal 
threw no new light on its possibilities. The one thing 
that has emerged clearly from the discussions, formal 
and informal, is the determination of the majority in 
the Assembly that any new machinery set up, and any 
action taken, must be brought within the framework of 
the League itself; and a sub-committee has been 
appointed to examine the project and report to next 
year’s assembly. Mr. Graham, on the cognate subject 
of the Tariff Truce, was much more lucid and construc- 
tive than M. Briand. His plea for speedy ratification 
was based mainly on the urgent necessity of setting on 
foot, at the earliest possible moment, negotiations for 
real and substantial tariff reductions, if only in respect 
of specific groups of commodities. But the main point 
of his speech was to urge that crises, such as that from 
which the world is now suffering, can be met only by 
constructive international co-operation in the whole 


sphere of economics. 
* 7” - 


It is clear that any progress in this direction must, 
at best, be slow; but the impression created by Mr. 





Graham’s appeal gives some hope that the conception 
of gradual economic disarmament has, at least, come 
into the field of practical politics. Mr. Henderson’s 
speech on military disarmament, which created a still 
stronger impression—it has, in fact, been the outstand- 
ing feature of the Assembly—contained a very clear 
warning as to the effects of further delay in dealing with 
the League’s other most urgent problem. Reminding 
the delegates that the obligation to reduce armaments 
was as sacred as any other obligation contained in the 
peace treaties, he stated definitely that Great Britain’s 
ratification of the amendments to the Covenant, and 
the Treaty of Financial Assistance, or any similar 
measures, would be dependent on one condition: ‘* that 
a general treaty for the reduction and limitation of 
national armaments is carried through.”’ Great Britain 
would only continue to take part in strengthening the 
machinery of the League, on the understanding that 
disarmament should ‘* cease to be a phrase and become 


a reality.”’ 
* * * 


Great Britain’s strong lead on disarmament, and 
the first tentative steps towards economic co-operation 
are likely to be the chief results of the present sessions 
at Geneva, and their fruits lie in the future. Mean- 
while, the Council has got rid of one serious irritant in 
the European system, by arranging for the final and 
complete withdrawal of the Franco-Belgian ‘* Railway 
Protection Force ’’ from the Saar within three months. 
For the rest, the Council has been engaged mainly in 
ordinary routine work, relating to refugees, the drug 
traffic, and other items of the standing agenda. 
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Comparatively little interest has been aroused, either 
in this country or in India, by the publication of the 
names of the Indian delegation to the Conference. Most 
of the Hindu Liberals, who form the bulk of the 
members from British India, practically ‘* chose them- 
selves,’’ once it was certain that the Congress Party 
would not be represented. A deputation, which includes 
Sir Ramaswami Aiyar, Mr. Chintamani, Mr. Jayakar, 
Sir P. C. Mitter, Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, Mr. Sastri, and 
Sir Chimanlal Setalvad, cannot be accused of lacking 
either experience or debating skill, and many of this 
group are as keen Nationalists as the recognized 
Swarajist leaders, though less truculent. One or two of 
the Mohammedan members will arouse more confidence 
in Great Britain than in India, but the presence of Mr. 
Jinnah and Sir Muhammad Shafi should prevent this 
group becoming too closely identified with communal 
and land-owning interests. Compared with the very 
powerful delegation representing the Indian States, the 
members from British India are likely to display a lack 
of cohesion and an inability to form effective groups, 
due to the fact that they are a far more heterogeneous 
collection, and that some of the more prominent 
members had almost retired from public life. 

a * 7 


Apart from the necessary exclusion of an important 
political party, there are two points in which the choice 
of the Indian delegation is open to criticism. Mrs. 
Shah Nawaz and Mrs. Subbarayan would be the first 
to admit that their presence at the Conference, as the 
only women members, gives a totally inadequate idea 
of the part which their sex has already played in the 
social and political life of India, or of its future impor- 
tance. Even more surprising, with a Labour Govern- 
ment in office, is the failure to get better representation 
for the disfranchised cultivators, and the urban workers. 
Diwan Chamanlal was an obvious choice, both from 
his work for the industrial labourer, and because of 
his connection with the Swarajist movement, but the 
omission of Mr. Joshi is as surprising as it is unfor- 
tunate. There are, of course, two other members—Dr. 
Ambedkar and Rao Bahadur Avargal—who will 
doubtless carry on, during the Conference, the good 
work they have already done for the depressed classes ; 
but, taken as a whole, the delegation is drawn from 
men and women of the professional, the land-owning, 
and the commercial classes, and if the Conference ever 
reaches the stage of discussing such points as the exten- 
sion of the franchise, it is essential that there should 
be some adequate counterpoise to the strength of the 
last two sections. The lack of this will place on the 
British representatives the duty of balancing the some- 
what lop-sided nature of the Indian delegation. 

* * + 

The result of the German elections has been sensa- 
tional. The extremist parties, and particularly the 
National Socialists (Fascists), have made gains far be- 
yond their most sanguine expectations. The National 
Socialists, who had twelve seats in the last Reichstag, 
have leaped to second largest party with 107 seats; the 
Communists take third place with 76 seats (a gain of 
22 seats). Socialism, with 143 seats, still remains by 
far the strongest force in German politics, though it 
dropped 10 seats; but, with the exception of the Centre, 
the whole of the bourgeois parties suffered severe losses. 
The Nationalists have been almost halved, and their 
chief offshoot, the Treviranus People’s Conservative 
Party, which aimed at creating a new Tory democracy 
in Germany, has almost disappeared. The State Party, 
upon which so many hopes were based, polled sub- 
stantially fewer votes than the old Democratic Party 
from which it sorung. The elections, in short, have 
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resulted in an unexpected and alarming success for the 
anti-constitutional parties. 
* * * 

In a sense, it is true, the changes have taken place 
chiefly on the Extreme Right of the Reichstag; that is 
to say, Nationalism has given place to Fascism. But 
the Fascists have done far more than capture seats that 
the Nationalists have lost. They have gained also from 
the more moderate bourgeois parties, and, above all, 
they have captured the new voters, and the voters who 
have hitherto abstained from voting. The poll was 
exceptionally heavy: at least 10 per cent. higher than 
in 1928. Moreover, some two million young electors 
came on to the registers for the first time. The great 
bulk of these people seem to have been captured by the 
demagogy of the National Socialists, who stand for a 
vague programme of fantastic chauvinism. The real 
significance of this is discussed in our leader columns. 
The immediate results in the Reichstag are very difficult 
to assess. Conservative circles have now ceased their 
talk about not consenting to enter into any coalition 
with the Socialists. But even if a grand coalition could 
be formed from all the constitutional parties, it could 
hardly rely on an assured working majority. 

* * * 


There have been further gravely unsatisfactory 
developments in the minorities situation. Dr. Petkoff, 
representing a Bulgarian society called ‘* Otetz Paissi,”’ 
has presented the League Secretariat with a petition, 
bearing thousands of Bulgarian signatures, and support- 
ing a formal petition presented in January last on 
behalf of the Bulgarian minority in Macedonia. The 
earlier petition was sent to one of the notorious Com- 
mittees of Three, and disappeared inside it; if the 
present petition is not at least seriously considered, 
the repercussions will be deplorable. Much graver, how- 
ever, is the position in Poland, on whose policy towards 
minorities a lurid light is thrown by a document pub- 
lished by the MANCHESTER GUARDIAN. This document— 
a confidential letter from the Governor of the province 
of Polish Pomerellia to the President of the Land Office 
at Graudenz, one of the districts bordering on East 
Prussia—lays it down that, in reapportioning estates in 
this district under the agrarian reform laws, special dis- 
crimination shall be exercised against German pro- 
prietors. Any discrimination whatever seriouslye in- 
fringes Poland’s treaty obligations, and in the past the 
Polish Government has strenuously denied that dis- 
crimination took place. The present document shows 
the worthlessness of these denials. Luckily, the whole 
question of minorities is being ventilated at Geneva; 
and it is to be hoped that the Assembly will decide to 
appoint the Permanent Minorities Commission which 
the unhappy experiences of a decade past prove to be 
essential. 

* * * 

This week should see a decision taken on the Liberal 
proposals for tackling unemployment, which have been 
put forward in the conversations between the Cabinet 
and Mr. Lloyd George, Lord Lothian and Mr. Seebohm 
Rowntree. Finance is the difficulty; for whereas the 
Liberal scheme requires a substantial loan to be raised 
for constructive purposes, at least some members of 
the Cabinet—notably Mr. Snowden—are reputed to be 
strongly opposed to the project. It is more than time 
that a definite conclusion on this matter should be 
reached. The conversations have already dragged on 
far too long—in no way, as we read the position, through 
the fault of Mr. Lloyd George. Meanwhile, the political 
situation remains obscure in the extreme. If the 
Government reject Liberal co-operation, they will have 
great difficulty in dealing with even the legislative 
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problems immediately before them, let alone the 
tremendous Imperial issues which will need the firmest 
and wisest handling this autumn. But until a decision 
has been taken on unemployment, no _ reasonable 
calculations can be made. 
* * 7 

Lord Eustace Percy’s letter to the chairman of his 
Conservative Association—which, in effect, is addressed 
to the electors of Hastings—represents a wise and 
courageous effort to free himself from the unmitigated 
plague of pledges which societies and propagandist 
groups of every kind are accustomed to extort from 
Parliamentary candidates. In this instance, Lord 
Eustace Percy announces his refusal to be bound by 
the Referendum (a proposal that in any case is dead 
and decaying), and asserts his intention to abstain from 
definite commitments towards any specific duty which 
any group outside the House of Commons—particularly 
the United Empire Party—may seek to have imposed by 
Parliamentary action. Apart from the merits or 
demerits of Lord Eustace Percy’s own line of fiscal 
policy, everyone seriously concerned with maintaining 
the integrity of our political life and the independence 
of the House of Commons must welcome his defence 
of the principle of representation—as distinguished from 


the French system of “‘ imperative mandates.” 
* * * 





Good progress is being made with the work of con- 
verting the paper provisions of the Coal Mines Act into 
workaday actualities. Both the central marketing 
scheme for the whole country, and the various district 
schemes, are either completed or in an advanced stage 
of preparation; and most of them should be brought 
into operation well before November Ist, the latest 
statutory date. It is a noteworthy and welcome fact 
that in no district has the Board of Trade been called 
upon because of default by the owners, to use its powers 
under the Act to frame a scheme. Meanwhile, a British 
delegation, headed by Mr. Shinwell, the Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Mines Department, has paid a visit to 
the Scandinavian markets, in order to see in what direc- 
tions our coal export policy can be improved. As 
national action will be possible for the first time under 
the Coal Mines Act, this expedition should prove fruitful. 

* * * 


Tt is anticipated in Australia that the special 
session of the Federal Parliament, to deal with the 
financial situation, will meet in the first week of 
November. Meanwhile, the Commonwealth Govern- 
ment have not received much help from the deliberations 
of the Council of Trades Unions and the Australian 
Labour Party, who can only say that wages must not 
be reduced, that work must be found for the unem- 
ployed, and that it is the Government’s duty to 
provide credit, limit interest and dividends, and 
procure a readjustment of war debts. Mr. Hughes, 
characteristically, has dashed into the fray with a 
denunciation, in advance, of any measures that would 
reduce the standard of wages, and an assertion that 
Australia’s financial troubles are mainly due to the un- 
sympathetic attitude of British financiers—all of which 
has failed, entirely, to convince the Australian Press of 
Mr. Hughes’s capacity to make any constructive con- 
tribution to solving the problem. The best news is that 
the Adelaide strike has collapsed; all the unions con- 
cerned have withdrawn their representatives from the 
** Council of Action,’? and placed themselves in the 
hands of a Combined Disputes Committee. 

* * * 

Undeterred by any evidence as to the necessity for 
international economic co-operation, the mad race in 
Protectionism continues. The Canadian Government 
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have followed the example of the United States, by 
introducing the highest tafiff ever known in the history 
of the country. The countervailing duties against the 
United States are repealed, their place being taken by 
definite schedules, embodying a big increase in the 
duties. Self-sufficiency is set forth as the aim of the 
tariff, by which the Government hope to solve Canada’s 
unemployment problem. Canadian optimists may 
accept their assurance that the tariff increases will in- 
volve no rise in prices. The chief sop thrown to British 
manufacturers is a reduction in the ** British Content ”’ 
of cotton goods entering Canada under the preferential 
rates, from 50 to 33 per cent. 
* * * 

When the draft special order for establishing a 
Trade Board for the Catering Trades was first 
announced, we criticized the proposal severely, on the 
grounds that the present economic state of the country 
did not permit of indiscriminate wage increases, or an 
extension of the area in which rigid wage rates pre- 
vailed. Now that the Report of the Ministry’s sample 
inquiry into these trades has been published (H.M. 
Stationery Office, price 3s. 6d. net), our general objec- 
tions are strengthened by the weakness of the statistical 
case. It is impossible to summarize in a note an 
elaborate statistical inquiry; but the following facts 
may be selected as representative. According to the 
report, one quarter of the adult males receive total 
earnings (including the estimated value of tips, lodging, 
and meals) of 65s. 6d. to 101s. 6d. or over; only one 
quarter get less than 45s. to 59s. 6d.; and the earnings 
of half lie between these ranges. For adult females the 
upper quarter get 46s. 6d. to 64s. or over; the lowest 
quarter receive 83ls. 6d. to 42s. 6d. or less; and the 
earnings of half lie in between these ranges. (The 
ranges, it should be added, relate to the different sec- 
tions of the catering trades for which figures are 
separately compiled.) It is true that there are some 
cases of very low wages and very long hours. But actual 
earnings (as distinct from wage rates) are low enough 
at the moment in many strongly organized trades. 
How, then, can the Minister of Labour justify her Trade 
Board proposal at the present time on grounds of broad 
national interest ? 

* * * 

. The Dyestuffs (Import Regulation) Act, 1920, which 
prohibited the importation of foreign dyestuffs except 
under licence, with the object of establishing a British 
dye industry, is due to expire on January 14th next; 
and the Report of the Dyestuffs Industry Development 
Committee (Cmd. 8658) supplies a judicial review of 
much of the material required for deciding whether the 
Act should be extended, perhaps in a modified form, or 
allowed simply to come to a natural end. Between 
1913 and 1928 the British output of synthetic dyes 
increased (under the shelter of the Dyestuffs Act from 
1921 onwards) from 9,114,000 lbs. to 50,960,000 Ibs., 
while imports fell in the same period from 82,604,000 
Ibs. to 8,934,000 lbs., so that home-produced dyes 
supply to-day 93 per cent. by weight (though only 
81 per cent. by value) of total domestic needs—as 
against 22 per cent. by weight in 1918. The develop- 
ment is satisfactory as regards quantity, and also as 
regards quality ; but as regards variety it ‘‘ falls short,’’ 
in the Committee’s words, “‘ of the position desired.’’ 
The dyestuffs industry is naturally anxious for 
the Act to be extended. The colour users, on the other 
hand, who have contributed materially to the industry’s 
growth, by paying high prices for their dyes and by 
often undergoing great inconvenience from the working 
of the licensing system, are no less anxious for the 
present restrictions to be terminated. 
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GERMANY AND GENEVA 


NY German, whose own political anxieties left 

him sufficient leisure and sufficient detachment to 

cultivate a sense of humour, must have watched 
with a rather grim amusement the interest taken in 
the German elections by the late enemies of Germany. 
Yet that interest was strictly logical and amply justi- 
fied. The stability of the Reich is an integral factor in 
the stability of that artificial and precarious equipoise 
in which the affairs of Europe have been left by the 
Great War and the Treaty of Versailles, and the 
stability of the Reich is now seriously menaced. 

The outstanding features of the elections themselves 
are quite simple. The National Socialists or Fascists, 
now commonly known as the “‘ Nazis,’’ received nearly 
six and a half million votes, as against eight hundred 
thousand in 1928, and have increased their seats in the 
Reichstag from 12 to 107. The Communists have in- 
creased their poll from three and a quarter to four and 
a half millions, and have won 76 seats, as against 54 
in the old House. This has not come about through 
any sensational defections from the ranks of the con- 
stitutional parties; the German People’s Party is the 
only group that has slumped heavily. The sweeping 
gains of the two extremist organizations are mainly 
due to the fact that the total poll has increased by 
nearly four and a half million votes, and the bulk of 
these have gone to the “ Farthest Right ’”’ or the 
** Farthest Left.”’ 

The Nazis, who have risen so suddenly from an 
insignificant group to be the second largest party in 
the Reichstag, can hardly be said to have a concrete 
programme, but have won their seats on rhetoric in- 
tended to excite hopes of repudiation of the Young Plan, 
a ‘** strong ”’ foreign policy, aiming at treaty revision, 
and very high tariffs. They have nothing in common 
with the Communists except a general dislike to parlia- 
mentary institutions, orderly procedure, and recogni- 
tion of political realities. Together, the two groups 
can be trusted to make things very difficult for any 
Government formed without them. The Communists, 
of course, are outside any possible coalition. The Nazis 
demand, as the price of their support, the portfolios of 
the Interior and Defence; in other words, control of 
the army and police. A coalition of the present Govern- 
ment parties of the Centre and Right Centre with the 
Socialists, who are still the strongest single party, would 
command a working majority, but may prove very 
difficult either to form or to keep together, and an early 
dissolution, consequent on the inability of the constitu- 
tional parties to sink their differences, would probably 
see the Nazis returned in still larger numbers, or offer 
them the opportunity for a successful putsch. 

Such is the situation. What is its significance? The 
moral usually drawn in this country is that democracy 
in Germany is on its trial. The French Press inclines to 
deduce that it has already broken down; that Germany 
is irreconcilable; and that France must redouble her 
precautions for the security of the Versailles Treaty and 
of reparation payments. 
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Neither diagnosis goes to the root of the matter; 
nor can any diagnosis do so which treats the crisis, its 
cause and cure, purely as a question of German internal 
politics. It is true that German democracy is still on 
its trial; but all the evidence hitherto has gone to show 
that the political instincts of the German people are 
stronger than most outside observers had anticipated. 
German democracy has had to struggle, from its birth, 
with the economic readjustments necessitated by the 
war and its aftermath. We have not, with our own 
long experience of parliamentary government, been very 
successful in grappling with these problems, and we, 
too, have seen the result, in the rise of new groups— 
Empire Crusaders and Clydeside Left-Wingers—promis- 
ing a short-cut to the millennium. For Germany these 
problems have been complicated by her extreme pros- 
tration after the war and by reparations payments. 
She has been hampered by political inexperience, by an 
extremely cumbrous constitution and a multiplication of 
political groups which makes the formation of a stable 
Government very difficult, and by the particularist 
tradition which has hitherto prevented any reform of 
the very unsatisfactory financial relations between the 
States and the Reich. Yet the German constitution 
has been made to work, and a solid mass of public 
opinion has been rallied to the acceptance of such un- 
palatable measures as the Dawes Scheme and the Young 
Plan, and to the support of the late Herr Stresemann’s 
cool and realistic foreign policy. 

Despite these achievements, and despite the energy 
and ability displayed in the rationalization of her in- 
dustries, Germany finds herself in the throes of an indus- 
trial and financial crisis, with two million unemployed 
on her streets. The reparations payments, which could 
be borne with comparative ease in good times, have 
become a more serious burden, and it is much easier to 
excite animosity against the creditor nations than to 
analyze the real cause and cure of the economic depres- 
sion. Revision of the Young Plan has become as 
popular a cry as Empire Free Trade, and for much the 
same reasons. 

At the same time, the Germans who have patiently 
followed Herr Stresemann see their political hopes dis- 
appointed. The Rhineland, it is true, has been 
evacuated; but the League has not yet found an 
adequate remedy for the genuine grievances of German 
minorities, and Germany, compulsorily disarmed, still 
sees the victor States unable, or unwilling, to make 
effective progress with the work of disarmament 
promised in the Versailles Treaty itself. French foreign 
policy still seems to be directed to the consolidation of 
an anti-German bloc. 

It is the apparent hopelessness of the outlook which 
has driven the German voter right or left into the 
parties who promise desperate remedies for a desperate 
situation ; and desperate remedies will continue to find 
favour, unless safer remedies can be proved effective. 
To find such remedies is, in part, a task for the Germans 
themselves. The shock administered by the present 
elections may prove, in the long run, a very good thing 
for Germany, if it tecches the constitutional parties 
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the necessity of sinking minor differences and squabbles 
about portfolios, in order to form a Government with 
an assured majority strong enough to carry through 
essential financial reforms and place both home and 
foreign policy on a firm basis. 

But the problem is not one for Germans alone. The 
economic crisis, which is perhaps mainly responsible 
for the swing of the electorate to extremism, is no 
more to be solved by the application of purely domestic 
remedies than our own. It is part of a world crisis, 
and, as we urged in these columns on September 6th, 
a world crisis can be dealt with effectively only by 
concerted action. The beginning—small as it was— 
made by the Tariff Truce Conference; Mr. Graham’s 
far-sighted speech, ‘‘ sounding the international note 
in our economic relations ”’; the discussions set on foot 
by M. Briand’s plan for European Federation—these 
point the way to the only adequate method of provid- 
ing safeguards for Germany’s stability, as for our own 
prosperity. The methods proposed by the Nazis will 
certainly not provide such safeguards, but we may 
expect to see them tried, sooner or later, unless the 
nations of the world can sit down seriously to a joint 
consideration of their common economic problems. 

Politically, the German crisis is a challenge not 
only to German democracy, but to French Liberalism. 
The rise of the National Socialists is among the fruits 
of the Poincaré régime. The substitution of M. Briand’s 
more conciliatory policy has come too late, and has 
not been carried far enough, to undo the harm that has 
already been done. A return to M. Poincaré’s policy 
of precautions would inevitably increase the strength 
of the Fascist movement in Germany; a _ further 
development of the Briand policy would rob it of half 
its sting. It is time for Paris and Warsaw to realize— 
as realists like Castlereagh and Wellington realized— 
that a great nation cannot be kept permanently in 
subjection, or permanently disarmed in an armed 
world. Only when patriotic Germans can feel that 
Germany is genuinely—not merely formally—accepted 
as an equal partner in the world community, and that 
adequate protection is provided for German minorities 
abroad, will the National Socialist battle-cry of treaty 
revision lose its appeal. 

That, of course, is not a matter for France and 
Poland only. It is a matter for the League as a whole, 
for it depends on the perfecting of the League 
machinery, and on the penetration of all countries by 
the League spirit. And the genuineness with which the 
League idea is accepted will be judged in Germany by 
the progress made in disarmament. The members of 
the League are pledged to substantial reduction of 
armaments; if that pledge is not honoured, the restric- 
tions on German armaments will one day snap. The 
menace of German Fascism can be countered only along 
the lines of Mr. Henderson’s fine appeal to the members 
of the League to honour obligations which, as he said, 
are contained in the peace treaties themselves, and as 
binding as any other of their terms. 
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THE ELEVENTH ASSEMBLY 


Geneva, Monpay. 

HE eleventh annual meeting of the members of the 

League has begun in a brand new setting. It is true 

that many familiar figures are present in the Delega- 
tions, which include twenty-two Foreign Ministers, though 
the great personalities of Stresemann and Nansen are, alas, 
no longer with us! But the Assembly meets this year in 
the Bdtiment electoral, transformed under the direction of 
a Committee, of which Lord Cecil has been the most experi- 
enced and imaginative member, into a far more convenient 
and dignified Chamber than the old Salle de la Reformation. 
Its large area, with the commodious galleries and spacious 
couloirs, has certainly improved the material atmosphere, 
while the discipline of this Assembly is far superior to any 
of its predecessors. Not only the Delegates and the public, 
but even the experts and the Secretariat have made an 
effort to obey the stringent regulations for order and silence. 

But this hygienic and restful environment has not 
affected the feeling of uneasiness and depression which is 
everywhere apparent. The world is undoubtedly sick, and 
the high hopes of a year ago that a remedy could be found, 
have not been realized. The failure of the attempts to 
realize a Tariff truce and to codify international law have 
revealed how great a gulf still separates a world of sovereign 
nations from an international community. The tension 
between Italy and France, though we are told it is to be 
relieved, is still felt, and Signor Grandi’s mysterious depar- 
ture has not diminished it. The German elections have also 
distracted attention, and at last shown that Germany, like 
Britain, has masses of electors ready to vote for irrespon- 
sible persons and programmes. 

Perhaps, therefore, it was only to be expected that 
M. Briand should for once fail to find the right note for the 
time and the occasion. In one sense the obvious difficulties 
and dangers of Europe made his appeal for a closer union 
more plausible and compelling. But it is admitted on all 
sides, by friends and foes alike, that his speech was the least 
successful ever made by him at Geneva. In spite of his 
reiterated protests, the methods which he employed bore an 
appearance of hostility to the League’s officials at least, 
if not to its position as the supreme international authority. 
There is no adequate explanation of his proposal for a new 
European Secretariat, since it is impossible to believe, as 
has been suggested, that it was due to personal antipathies, 
while his attempt to prevent the discussion of the plan by 
the regular organs of the League caused the greatest dis- 
quiet amongst European and non-European members alike. 

M. Briand must have sensed the hostility of the 
majority of his audience, and he has already yielded a great 
deal. The British thesis that this matter is one for the 
League to decide is already victorious and, if anything does 
come from the proposal, the European union will be inside 
the framework of the League and run by League officials 
and methods. The speeches that have already been made 
by such men as Motta and Hymans have shown how little 
support there is for a separate body such as France 
suggested. 

There is still, however, a difference of opinion as to 
the exact procedure which will now be followed. It is 
thought that a reference to the Commissions would produce 
but few concrete suggestions and perhaps some inflammable 
remarks. Probably therefore the whole scheme will be 
handed over to a special Committee appointed by the 
Assembly, which will report next year. It will be unfor- 
tunate if this Committee is composed only of European 
members, but it is to be feared that on this point M. Briand 
has got his way. Its disadvantages are obvious, and 
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dangers still lurk in this manner of handling a question on 
which the whole future of the League depends. But they 
have been reduced as far as could be done without com- 
pletely humiliating the rash advocate of the new experiment. 

The rest of M. Briand’s speech was more wordy and 
less concrete than any previous one. The British Delega- 
tion, who, although they lack the impetus and advertise- 
ment which the Prime Minister alone could give them, are 
better organized and prepared than ever before, have, on 
the other hand, been exceptionally downright and out- 
spoken. Mr. Henderson had already won the sympathy of 
the Assembly by his defence of its interests, and his 
emphatic and deliberate statement has been the event of 
the first week. His insistence that reduction and limitation 
of armaments must precede further efforts at clarifying or 
increasing the responsibilities of members of the League has 
produced a deep impression. It is a warning to France and 
her clients that if they intend to maintain their present 
position, they will lose the sympathy and support of Britain 
at a time when both Italy and Germany are ready to unite 
their influence against the status quo. If Britain has 
accepted the idea of a more united Europe, in which she 
will share, she has made it clear that it must be a Europe 
in which the promise of the Treaties of Peace to reduce 
and limit armaments has been carried out—a promise, which 
Mr. Henderson insisted, in a phrase which has bitten deep 
into the consciousness of the Assembly, ‘‘ is no less sacred 
than any other obligation which those Treaties contain.” 

There are some indeed who see in this uncompromising 
declaration the postponement of all advance for an 
indefinite period, since France, so the pessimists say, 
will never accept it. A few even hint that this was the 
motive which dictated it, since the Labour Government 
knew that public opinion in Britain would not accept any 
further modifications of the Covenant or new obligations 
such as the General Act. 
unjust. 


Such cynical conclusions are 
There can be no doubt of the desire of the Govern- 
ment to develop arbitration and security to the fullest 
extent, and they have probably sufficient support to effect 
their purpose. Mr. Henderson’s words were meant to lead 
to action, not to delay. 

At present, however, the impression of a complete 
deadlock between Britain and France remains, and in the 
economic field also there is but little hope of much imme- 
diate progress. The desperate need of a remedy has been, 
it is true, admitted by nearly every orator. There has 
been much lip-service to the necessity of freer trade between 
nations, but except for a proposal to investigate ‘*‘ the most- 
favoured-nation ”’ clause, no new practical proposal has 
been made. The comparative failure of the attempt to get 
a ** Tariff Truce ” has weighed upon the spirits of all the 
speakers. As the Danish Foreign Minister confessed : 
** When politicians are confronted with economic crises in 
their own country, they hesitate to apply principles the 
justness of which they themselves recognize.”’ 

The British declaration on this subject was entrusted to 
Mr. William Graham, who advocated once more, in his im- 
pressive and tactful speech, the principles which he had 
expounded so ably last year. He had to admit, however, 
that States had shown themselves more reluctant to adopt 
them than he had hoped, and his words seemed to some 
to convey a threat that unless something was accomplished 
Britain would abandon her present position as the freest 
market in the world. But the speech was really an eloquent 
plea for negotiation between Protectionist and Free Trade 
countries, so that a modus vivendi could be established 
bringing advantage to both. It remains to be seen whether 
sufficient ratifications of the Convention will be obtained 
to make the negotiations possible. 
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The Debates in the Assembly have already made it 
clear, therefore, that both the political and economic con- 
dition of the world is causing grave anxiety to the states- 
men of all nations, and there has been no attempt to dis- 
guise the immense difficulties in the way of those who wish 
to find a remedy. The one cheering note is that the crisis 
has made many turn to the League for relief. It may be 
that the growing sense of danger will accomplish what other 
sentiments have been powerless to effect, and that from 
the present suffering and unrest will come advances as great 
as those which were produced in 1924-26 as a result of the 
previous period of folly and passion. Unfortunately, the 
present crisis lends itself less easily to international action, 
and the machinery of the League can, in any case, only 
work very slowly. Above all, progress depends on close 
co-operation between Britain and France. This now seems 
far away, especially as France is not affected at present by 
the crisis in the same degree as the rest of the world. 
Perhaps, however, as has often happened before, the gulf 
that divides the two Powers will be bridged before the 
Assembly ends, and new steps be taken in the direction of 
organized peace and international co-operation. 

C. K. WesstTer. 


BOOKS AT SEA—I. 


OME years ago there was no more favourite literary 

exercise than that of drawing up lists of books which 

one would like to have for reading on a desert island. 
It was an amusing business to extract lists from friends and 
to make counter-lists intended to fill them with shame and 
envy, everyone concerned being happy in the practical cer- 
tainty that the desert island was entirely imaginary. Yet 
it is the ordinary function of the Seafarers’ Education Ser- 
vice, which supplies libraries to hundreds of ships trading 
in deep waters, to send out ideal libraries for ‘* desert 
islands,” since a ship making long voyages must be depen- 
dent on what she carries for reading matter. Moreover, the 
problem is a good deal complicated by the fact that a 
library of perhaps fifty books must be devised so cun- 
ningly as to keep a fair proportion between fiction and 
other books, and to cater for the taste of officers and men 
of all ratings, of grey-headed old mariners and of boys 
going to sea for the first time. 

Those concerned with making up the libraries have two 
main sources of information. They invite from ships lists of 
books which are wanted, and they can judge from the card 
index of books read what books are actually in demand. 
Let us begin by looking over the shoulder of the librarian 
in London and trying to draw some conclusions from the 
lists sent in by the ships within the last year or two. We 
shall be struck at the outset by the difference which exists 
between seafarers and landsmen. We shall find on the 
seafarers’ lists evidence of a sound conservatism. Propor- 
tionately, it is certain that the older classics are more asked 
Novelists specially asked for 
recently include Hardy (though it is a little surprising to 
find ** Jude the Obscure ’? most in demand), Dickens, 
Scott, George Eliot, Kingsley (Charles), Blackmore, for 
the sake of ‘* Lorna Doone,’’ Charles Reade, Dumas, Conan 
Doyle, Lytton, the Brontés, and Harrison Ainsworth. I 
came across one request for ‘‘ any of Balzac’s ’? which 
suggests an experimentalist. Scott was represented on 
different ships by ‘‘ Midlothian,” ‘‘ Kenilworth,” ** Quentin 
Durward,’’ ** The Abbot,’? and ‘** The Talisman ’’; but I 
gather that Sir Walter holds his own generally. Of 
Dickens, ‘*‘ Pickwick ”? holds pride of place, and the sea- 
farer’s knowledge of that book must be extensive by this 
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time, but ‘* Bleak House,’? ‘* A Tale of Two Cities,” 
‘“ Dombey,”’ and ** The Old Curiosity Shop ” were noted. 
Probably it was by chance that I did not come across 
** David Copperfield *? in the lists I examined. It was 
interesting to find ‘* Adam Bede ”? asked for at this time 
of day. Gulliver is sometimes asked for, and the theory 
that sailors do not care about books of the sea was dissi- 
pated by a call for *‘ Moby Dick.’”? Thackeray does not 
appear to be in great demand at present. Inquiries for 
novels of crime, now so popular at home, is pretty brisk, 
but feminine novelists seem to be less in demand than in 
the circulating libraries ashore. The best war novels are 
asked for. 

When we leave fiction we touch a more interesting sub- 
ject, because we get more glimpses of the sailor’s outlook. 
No one who has made a long voyage at sea will be sur- 
prised to hear that the sailor is keenly interested in the 
origins of the world and the beginning of things. To stand 
on the bridge of a steamer moving through sub-tropical 
night is to discover the littleness of man against the back- 
ground of the Universe. It is also the pride of the Service 
to meet every demand. Thus I came across a demand for 
‘* Anything B.c.,”? and I found that the library supplied 
to that ship included books on Mythology, Ancient Egypt, 
Ancient History, Prehistoric Britain, ‘‘ The World and its 
Discovery,’’ ‘* The Caveman’s Legacy,’”? and ‘* Footprints 
of Early Man.’? But books on origins and ancient history 
are in frequent demand. No one will be surprised to hear 
of sailors reading poetry, and good anthologies are in de- 
mand. Of individual poets, I found requisitions for Long- 
fellow (apparently a great favourite, perhaps for the sake 
of the ‘* Hesperus *’), Byron, Scott, Burns, A. L. Gordon, 
Wordsworth, Hardy (‘* Dynasts ’’), Masefield, Kipling, 
Barham (** Ingoldsby ’’), and Service, a decidedly interest- 
ing list. In belles lettres the sailor is omnivorous. He 
asks for Chesterfield’s Letters and (more rarely than one 
would wish) for Lamb and Hazlitt and Pater (** Marcus the 
Epicurean ”’). Henri Fabre is asked for, and others in 
demand among scientists are Oliver Lodge, Lankester, 
Keith (in more than one book), Thomson and Geddes on 
Evolution, and Charles Darwin. 

History and Travel] are, as one would expect, in high 
favour, though one is not quite sure whether the man who 
asked for ‘* The Desert of Arabia,’? by ‘* Commander 
Doughty,’’ found what he wanted. This, in turn, suggests 
the spasm of doubt with which one saw a demand for ** The 
Novem Organman.’? Was it the *‘ Novum Organum ” 
that was wanted, or was some inquiring youngster looking 
for a new thriller? Organ-grinders are rather favourites 
with ‘* crime ” writers. A real cry from the heart was 
that coming from the man who begged for a History of 
the French Revolution, *‘ Not Carlyle.”? One need not 
abate one’s admiration of the great man in order to sym- 
pathize with the plight of one trying to extract facts from 
rhetoric. There is a not infrequent demand for ‘ Mrs. 
Beeton.’”? Does this come from ships’ cooks or from mem- 
bers of the crew determined to catch a ship’s cook tripping? 
Perhaps, if the cooking were bad (it rarely is nowadays) 
it might be some solace to read Mrs. Beeton and to 
imagine... . 

Sociology is not neglected aboard ship. One comes 
across demands for a number of up-to-date books dealing 
with Social questions, and there is a pretty brisk requisi- 
tioning of Shaw’s various sociological plays, while his ‘* In- 
telligent Woman’s Guide —— ”’ has been asked for. Every 
lover of the sea will be glad to know that the modern 
sailor, though he hardly ever sees a full-rigged ship from 
year’s end to year’s end, asks for Basil Lubbock’s books. 
Conrad appears now and then, but I am inclined to doubt 
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whether he is in the first class of popularity among sailors. 
Sailors seem interested in Psychology and Mental Analysis, 
and the fact that there are still hobbies for seafarers is 
demonstrated by demands for ‘* A Book on Hobbies,”’ for 
‘© Books of Photography,” for ‘‘ Books on Water-Colour 
Painting,’’ for ‘* Books on Etching,” and for **‘ Something 
on Black and White Sketching.’? Engineers ask for 
more or less ‘abstruse works dealing with their pro- 
fession, and books on Astronomy are in good demand also. 
In another realm Machiavelli’s ** Prince ’”? seems to be in 
demand at sea. What would be the feelings of the average 
circulating library young woman ashore if asked why 
‘“* The Prince ’? was not on the shelves? A demand for 
‘* Books on Nature ”? suggests that the sailor’s traditional 
love for inland landscape persists. 

These are more individual tastes. In a second article 
I shall consider evidence of collective desires in choosing 
works, and of what is actually read. Curiosity may dictate 
the choice of books; it does not follow of necessity that 
they are read when provided. 

H, T. Kempaty Coox. 


DELIVERY NOTE 


To a friend who asked to see the poetic sins of my youth. 


Herewirta [ send you as agreed 
A posy, culled for your inspection 
From my ‘* Collected Works ’—indeed 
A strange collection ! 


A boy’s sick dreams; a City clerk’s 

Way of escape from al] that jarred him; 
Some echoes of his books; some marks 

Of wounds that scarred him— 


Such are these ** Works ”’ : their flame burns dim; 
Yet with no cynic smile you’ll note them, 
For they were poetry to him— 
Before he wrote them ! 
MacFLeckNoe. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
MR. MURRY EDITS KEATS 


S1r,—I am rather hampered in replying to Mr. Blunden’s 
gentle, but pointed, criticisms of my arrangement of Keats’s 
poems by the fact that I do not yet possess a copy of the 
book. But a few of the main issues may be dealt with 
off-hand. 

I am sorry, in view of Mr. Blunden’s difficulties, that I 
did not definitely state that I regard the text of the volumes 
published in Keats’s lifetime as authoritative for the poems 
contained in them. To tell the truth, it never occurred to 
me that their authority could possibly be challenged ; and 
even now I cannot suppose that Mr. Blunden is really 
serious in suggesting, as he seems to do, that it can be 
challenged—as for instance, when he implies that I should 
have deleted the inverted commas at the end of the ‘‘ Ode to 
a Nightingale.”’ I am quite satisfied that Keats read and 
passed his proofs; I know he had a zealous friend and 
textual critic (Richard Woodhouse) in Taylor and Hersey’s 
office: and I should reckon it an offence against the simplest 
canons of editing to change the 1820 text. 

As for lines 74-76 of the Epistle to Reynolds, my verdict 
on the text:— 

‘* Oh, never will the prize 

High reason, and the love of good and ill, 

Be my award...” 
was given long ago in ‘*‘ Keats and Shakespeare,’’ page 288. 
It was, by the way, Professor Bradley, not an unknown 
correspondent in the Times LITERARY SUPPLEMENT, who sug- 
gested (in the ‘‘ Keats Memorial Volume ’’) that we should 
read ‘‘lore.’’ My reasons for rejecting the emendation are 
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given at large in ‘‘ Keats and Shakespeare,’’ and anyone 
who will have the kindness to examine them will see that 
they are not capable of being condensed into a footnote. 

I suppose that it is unreasonable of me to expect Mr. 
Blunden to have read ‘‘ Keats and Shakespeare.’’ But I 
cannot resist remarking that his acquaintance with some of 
the major problems of the dating of Keats’s poems would 
have been a little more thorough if he had. To say that 
‘“ Charles Brown had given little room for error *’ in dating 
‘‘The Fall of Hyperion,’’ is a staggering assertion, which 
would have moved Sir Sidney Colvin to a vehement protest. 
Mr. Blunden, I fear, does not know what the problem of the 
poem really is, or really was. 

Still, I am sorry that I have disappointed him by my 
arrangement. I think he expected more than I intended, 
or claimed, to give. My undertaking was simply to do again, 
in the light of our fresh information, what Sir Sidney Colvin 
did in the chronological arrangement of Keats’s poems for 
the Florence Press nearly twenty years ago. I believe I have 
materially improved on that arrangement. But, naturally, 
I could not hope to satisfy anyone who expected that I should 
emend the authoritative text of ‘‘ The Ode to a Nightingale ”’ 
in accordance with the Crewe MS. (‘‘ Fam’d,”’ by the way, 
is quite clear in that MS.) 

Finally, I owe it to myself to say that the unfortunate 
inscription ‘‘ The End, February 21st, 1820, Rome,’’ is none 
of my handiwork. As I have said, I do not yet possess the 
volumes, and so I have not seen it. But I can assure Mr. 
Blunden that it formed no part of the MS. with which I 
supplied the publishers. 

I should like to deal with Mr. Blunden’s remaining points 
seriatim, but it would be a long and tedious business. Per- 
haps I can put my case simply by saying that the only one 
of his criticisms which I can accept is his objection to my 
omission of the day in the date for the sonnet, ‘‘ Great 
Spirits.’’ It should be, as Mr. Blunden says, November 20th, 
1816, not simply November, 1816. This is a slip for which 
I apologize ; but the place of the sonnet in the chronological 
sequence is correct.—Yours, &c., 

J. MIDDLETON Murry. 

South Acre, Yateley, Hants. 

September 14th, 1930. 


THE CHINESE SKULL 


S1r,—The eminence of Professor MacBride ensures his 
opinions upon zoological subjects being treated with respect. 
3ut the significance of the Pekin skulls is a matter for the 
anthropologist, and I should like to ask whether any worker 
in this field would agree with the Professor’s conclusions in 
vour issue of September 6th ? What proof has he that 
Neanderthal Man buried his dead? Even if he did, how 
does this prove that he believed in the survival of the soul? 
Again, would any anthropologist agree with the Professor 
that Sinanthropus ‘‘ reaily belongs to the same race”’ as 
Neanderthal Man? ‘‘ It is true,’’ the Professor says, ‘‘ that 
in some minor matters the skull appears to be even more 
primitive than that of the other Neanderthal skulls.’’ Is it 
a minor matter that the brain capacity of Sinanthropus is 
considerably smaller, not only than that of Neanderthal, but 
even than that of Piltdown Man? Is it a minor matter that 
Sinanthropus was chinless—an apelike characteristic which 
renders conjectural his capacity for fully human speech. 
Finally, I would suggest that the discovery of the Pekin 
skulls is of far greater importance than Professor MacBride 
allows. Our knowledge of pre-Neanderthal Man previously 
depended upon the Heidelberg jaw, the Piltdown skull, and 
the Java skull. These were fragmentary, scattered, and 
unaSssociated with proper horizons and fauna. Consequently 
it has been possible to deny their significance to the study 
of human evolution. The Chinese skulls are not only more 
complete, but they can be dated by their surroundings. 
They provide new and far fuller proof of man’s evolution 
from a creature resembling the larger apes.—Yours, &c., 

R. M. 


P.S.—May I add that Professor MacBride’s assertion 
that ‘‘ we now have proof” of the inheritance of acquired 
characteristics is not generally accepted by other zoologists. 
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INDIA’S REAL PROBLEMS 


Srr,—Mr. Shiva Rao’s article on Indian Problems is so 
deep and thoughtful that the ignorant will naturally want 
to know many things that he has not had space to discuss. 

That only 6 per cent. of the revenue is spent on educa- 
tion is significant. Can Mr. Rao tell us what is done. in 
addition, by voluntary effort? No doubt on a problem on 
which Indians feel so strongly much effort has been 
expended, and it would be interesting to learn how many 
of India’s educational establishments owe their existence 
to the Government, how many to British and American 
missionary and other effort (to which Mr. Rao, no doubt 
through lack of space, makes no reference), and how many 
to the generosity of native Indians themselves. 

Mr. Rao also deals with Public Health. It is, of course, 
a custom over most of the British Empire for hospitals and 
research to be kept up by voluntary subscriptions. It would 
be very interesting to know what India has done in this 
line. In both respects we shall then have some criterion of 
the manner in which a more responsible India will tackle 
the problems on which he so rightly dwells. 

As the static nature of Asiatic civilization is rightly the 
pride of peoples who were civilized when we were still 
savage, I have sought some guidance on the subject from 
travellers from Marco Polo to Tavernier, who visited the 
Peninsula before British rule. Unfortunately, they make 
no mention of such institutions, although such must un- 
doubtedly have existed before the age of European commer- 
cial exploitation. Perhaps Mr. Rao could refer me to some 
authority, or should we judge from the position in adjoining 
non-Europeanized countries, such as Persia, China, and 
Afghanistan? 

It would also be of some guidance to learn what propor- 
tion of the revenue is devoted to Education and Public Health 
in the native States, and also to learn by how much the 
army could be safely reduced, and in what directions, in 
order to preserve the safety of such schools and hospitals 


as do exist.—Yours, &c., GEORGE EDINGER 


(Prospective Liberal Candidate 
for North Herefordshire). 
The Bath Club, 34, Dover Street, W.1. 


LIBERALISM AND THE BROMLEY 


ELECTION 
Sir,—Almost alone, amongst the leading organs of 


Liberal opinion, THE NATION, I feel sure, has expressed the 
true mind of Liberalism on the recent Bromley election. 
3etter by far, and more worthy of credence than a score of 
leading articles, filled with abject apologies, fanciful figures, 
and empty consolations, is your simple and correct state- 
ment: ‘‘ The decline in Mr. Fordham’s poll is a severe 
disappointment to Liberal hopes, and should cause the 
Liberal Party organizers to reflect seriously on the Party 
position and tactics.”’ ‘‘ Baffled to fight better ’’ is the right 
attitude, and I sincerely hope and trust that your appeal 
to Cesar will bear fruit. 

It was by your courtesy that a letter of mine, under the 
heading ‘‘ Liberals and the next General Election,’’ appeared 
in your issue of July 5th last. In that letter I appealed for 
a restatement of the Liberal position, and, so as to obtain 
a clear understanding, I asked whether an authoritative 
contributor would be willing to set out very briefly, and, as 
must needs be the case, in opposition, the main or governing 
principles of the three principal political parties. I had 
previously knocked at the doors of Party organizers to find 
out the precise purpose for which the renewal of subscrip- 
tions was solicited. I refused to be comforted then, and my 
doubts and misgivings as to the principles underlying 
Liberal policy, and my perplexity as to the path along which 
our Party was being led, have become accentuated since the 
circumstances and the result of the Bromley election have 
been made known. 

May I, therefore, make a further appeal through your 
hospitable columns for more light and for some definite 
ruling on a matter which concerns many of us very deeply. 
The spectacle of Liberals giving effective support (i.e., by 
votes) to Socialists in the House of Commons, on the one 
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hand, and of a Socialist fighting, even to the point of bitter- 
ness, a Liberal, in a by-election, on the other, is as strange 
and unseemly, as it is humiliating for an historically great 
and beneficent political party. 

Thoughtful Liberals—men and women of sanity and 
judgment, of high moral standards, and of unimpeachable 
intellectual integrity—throughout the country, are not insen- 
sible to the very great difficulties which beset their leaders 
and organizers during the present discontents. But there 
comes a time, and, with the prospect of a General Election 
sooner rather than later, some of us think that time is now 
at hand, when those entrusted with the high responsibility 
of guarding the honoured traditions of Liberalism should 
reassure the rank and file of the Party by fearlessly pro- 
claiming their political beliefs and giving sound reasons for 
the faith that is in them. 

Meantime, in these days of storm and stress, when the 
very foundations of things are being cast down, Liberals 
(what a glorious name!) might do well, amidst the present 
confusion of tongues, to catch the accents of a voice that 
still rings true and to ponder those golden words of Edmund 
Burke: ‘‘ My principles enable me to form my judgment 
upon men and actions in history, just as they do in common 
life ; and are not formed out of events and characters, either 
present or past. History is a preceptor of prudence, not of 
principles. The principles of true politics are those of 
morality enlarged ; and I neither now do, nor ever will, 
admit of any other.”’ (Italics mine.)—Yours, &c., 

JAMES B. BAILLIE. 

The Beacon, Beaconsfield, Bucks. 


MATERNAL MORTALITY 


Srr,—The axe which your correspondent Mr. Meyrick 
Booth has to grind is a curious one. It is that ‘‘ masculiniza- 
tion’’ of modern woman is partly responsible, in some 
mysterious way, for the present high mortality rate. I am 
at a loss to understand how this new transformation of 
character he suggests causes more than 50 per cent. of the 
number of women who die to succumb to sepsis. Their sup- 
posedly changed mental processes can hardly render them 
more prone to infection. He conveniently forgets that the 
three countries with the lowest maternal mortality rate— 
namely, Holland, Sweden, and Norway—are not far behind 
in their quota of ‘‘ masculinized’’ women. They are, how- 
ever, ahead in their medical training of doctors. In each of 
these countries many more years of hospital teaching and 
practice are demanded than here or elsewhere. This fact 
rather tends to support the recommendations in the Ministry 
of Health report quoted by Mrs. Hubback. 

Most probably this high mortality rate which renders 
child-bearing far more dangerous than trick flying, will be 
diminished only when doctors and the public realize that 
unassisted labour is the safest, once the normality of the 
woman has been determined by ante-natal supervision. The 
statistics of maternal mortality such as those of the County 
Borough of East Ham, compare favourably with the best 
in the world. Here one finds the combination of excellent 
ante-natal and midwifery services with a population of 
women who mostly cannot afford to engage a doctor to 
curtail the job of childbearing for them. The doctor’s 
function in such areas is what it should be; to be on hand 
in unpreventable emergency.—Yours, &c., 

AUGUSTA BONNARD. 

28, Torrington Square, W.C.1. 


GOLD, THE ARBITER OF DESTINY 


Sir,—It is refreshing to find there are some, at all 
events, who take a hopeful view in regard to our trade, but 
I must confess I find the grounds on which your correspon- 
dent, Mr. D. M. Mason, bases his confidence, rather unsatis- 
factory. 

He appears to rely mainly on the fact that, owing to 
the appreciation of gold, the gold-mining industry is flourish- 
ing. The improvement in gold-mining will, no doubt, lead 
to an increased output; but is it certain this will bring 
about an expansion of credit? 

Is there not a risk that the new gold will merely swell 
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the stocks of the Federal Reserve Bank and the Bank of 
France? 

Mr. Mason states that the recent fall in prices was iong 
overdue, and that a period of stability cannot be far away. 
Stability is, of colfrse, essential to trade prosperity ; but 
Mr. Mason does not explain why it was necessary for prices 
to fall to their present level to make stability possible. If 
it was, it is very unfortunate ; for as Sir Josiah Stamp and 
others have pointed out, the recent fall in prices has in- 
creased the National Debt, and in fact all debts incurred 
more than five years ago, by at least 25 per cent. This is 
obviously a Serious matter for the country generally, and 
for business men in particular, and it is therefore difficult 
to share Mr. Mason’s apparent joy that prices should have 
reached their present level. 

Evidently he does not attribute the fall in prices to 
deflation although he apparently thinks the high prices of 
the war period were due to inflation. He states, in regard 
to the slump of 1920, that prices fell late in the year, and 
that it was subsequently that credit was restricted. No 
doubt when prices shrank, the credit required would be 
reduced, but the Government had decided on a policy of 
deflation in the spring, and no doubt they would at once 
urge the Joint Stock Banks to restrict credit. 

There is little doubt therefore but that the drop in prices 
during the summer and autumn was due, partly at all 
events, to Government policy. 

Apparently Mr. Mason considers that the rise and fall 
of prices is due solely to the operation of the law of supply 
and demand, but if so, what ground have we for hoping 
that a price fall which has been going on for years is about 
to come to an end? 

If, on the other hand, such fall is due to deflation and 
want of co-operation on the part of the Central Banks, then 
there is some ground for hoping that, now that public atten- 
tion has been drawn to the matter, and that the Bank for 
International Settlements facilitates conferences between 
representatives of the Central Banks, something will be done 
towards the stabilization of prices.—Yours, &c., 

O. W. OwEN. 

Tymaur Valley. 


THE RECONDITIONING OF HOUSES 


Sir,—All those of us who are concerned in the vital 
problem of the rehousing of the people must have welcomed 
the very important contribution to the discussion upon this 
topic which Sir John Mann, a recognized authority, offered 
in his paper at the meeting of the British Association at 
Bristol. I refer to his suggestions upon the task of salvaging 
existing houses from inevitable deterioration into slums, and 
the best methods of preventing that deplorable course. 

Sir John proposed certain ways and means—all of them, 
it seems to me, perfectly sound—and was particularly wise 
when he urged that in this connection good conduct counts 
for more than construction ; good habits equally as much as 
good habitations. 

You will, therefore, perhaps permit me to say something 
about a great effort in this direction, on almost exactly 
similar lines to those laid down by Sir John, which it has 
lately been my pleasure to investigate. Moreover, it is being 
done, not by the State, with the aid of public funds, nor by 
a purely philanthropic body ; it is an achievement of private 
enterprise, and it has been undertaken by the Metropolitan 
Housing Corporation, at the head of which is Mr. Claude M. 
Leigh. The Corporation controls an enormous number of 


block dwellings in various parts of London, such as Camber- 


well, Fulham, Islington, Poplar, and New Cross, occupied 
by the artisan classes, and which, in view of the position of 
the people, must be let at the lowest possible rents. 

In practically every case they are the type of building 
which, without care, inevitably becomes a slum. But I 
found no sign of slumdom. On the contrary, I found them to 
be remarkably clean and definitely attractive. 

The reason seems simple. The Corporation, guided by 
Mr. Leigh, has, after placing the property in complete repair, 
sought to reach the people’s psychology. Its process of 
education has been to show the tenants that things they may 
have regarded as luxuries are really necessities, and to 
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provide them at a minimum cost, under a scheme devised by 
Mr. Leigh, by payment of a hiring fee. 

In this process of co-operation between landlord and 
tenant has been established the Augusta Johnson Centre, 
where a matron and her staff dispense advice upon every 
conceivable topic that may come within the domestic ambit. 
Instruction in cookery is given; there is a reading-room ; 
a children’s play-room and a department for the teaching of 
arts and crafts ; lectures on health and domestic science by 
authorities ; and above all, the provision of a model flat, 
equipped on the most hygienic and economic lines, where 
devices for their comfort and convenience are 
exhibited. 

Seeking to know how this enormous undertaking had 
been conceived and carried out to its completely successful 
issue, I found the answer to be that it has been the task of 
experts, and that it has been undertaken over a large area. 
3ut I am convinced that without that educative policy which 
Mr. Leigh has introduced, the great properties of the Metro- 
politan Housing Corporation could not possibly have been 
so securely saved from inevitable slumdom. 

And here, too, is the definite alternative to mere philan- 
thropy, which will not do. The people must be given the 
impression that they are themselves paying for, and there- 
fore entitled to, what they get ; their standard must be raised 
through the medium of their own desire for a new and better 
way of life. 

I can only hope that this London enterprise will become 
more widely known, so that its example may be more gener- 
allv followed.—Yours, &c., 


those 


GEORGE A. GREENWOOD. 


AGRICULTURAL MARKETING 


As an old farmer I read Mr. Garratt’s article with 
terest. The ills of agriculture are not to be cured 
vy compulsory marketing. I am now directly interested in 
only one branch of agriculture, viz., in commercial poultry 


SIR 


much in 


¢ 


farming in a somewhat large way. Any interference with 
our right to market our produce in our own way would be 
most deeply deprecated and resisted by large producers, and 
would have a most disastrous effect on what is now a grow- 
ing and profitable industry. A movement is going on to 


bring eggs under the Agricultural Marketing Act—at present, 
they are not included. If successful, it would at once destroy 
the one advantage we have over imported eggs, the propin- 
quity of our market. Also, if we were compelled to send 


our eggs to one marketing centre, we should all be placed 
on one dead level. It is practicable by scientific breeding 
and feeding to improve the size, colour, and flavour of 
eggs. 


At present we grade, pack, and deliver our produce, 
either table eggs or table poultry, direct to either the retailer, 
or the consumer; whereas under a marketing scheme, we 
should be compelled to send our eggs to one centre, where 
they would be again packed, graded, and delivered to the 
wholesaler, who, his part, would sell to the retailer. 
There would thus be three middlemen instead of one, three 
transport charges instead of one. Also the freshness of the 
eggs would be impaired and the great advantage we have 
over imported eggs in this respect would disappear, owing 
to the time it would require for the goods to pass through 
the various over which we should have no control. 
Our marketing costs would most certainly be more than 
doubled, and we should be at the mercy of others as to the 
price realized. It is claimed that the eggs bearing ‘‘ The 
National Mark ’’ would compensate us by the price made. 
We know this is not so, as we now, off these farms, sell 
one million eggs per annum under our own trade mark, 
which we would not exchange for the privilege of using 

The National Mark,’’ as we are able as a rule to realize 


on 


stages, 


better prices than are given for National Mark eggs. I am 
aware that most branches of agriculture are terribly 


depressed, but I think sometimes, judging from my past 
experience as a general farmer, that farmers as a whole 
should give more care and attention to the business side of 
their undertakings, both in buying and selling.—Yours, &c., 
T. W. Toovey, Director. 
Kings Langley Poultry Farms, Ltd., 
Kings Langley, Herts. 
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HAZLITT : 
A CHARACTER-SKETCH 


[William Hazlitt, one of the most original of writers, 
died at his lodgings in Frith Street on September 18th, 
1830. THE ATHENEUM did not publish a separate obituary 
notice ; but on October 2nd Hazlitt’s book, ‘‘ Conversa- 
tions of James Northcote, R.A.,’’ was reviewed, and the 
critic took occasion to sum up Hazlitt’s career and 
character. The marked editorial file shows that the 
reviewer was Keats’s friend J. H. Reynolds, who knew 
Hazlitt ; and we commemorate the centenary of Hazlitt’s 
death by reprinting this record of an interesting 
acquaintanceship. The centenary is to be distinguished, 
let us add, by the publication of Mr. P. P. Howe’s new 
edition of Hazlitt’s works ; by the Nonesuch selection of 
Hazlitt’s essays, edited by Dr. G. L. Keynes ; and by a 
bibliography of Hazlitt, also by Dr. Keynes.] 


ILLIAM HAZLITT, the editor of these ‘* Con- 
versations ’’—at a period of life which scarcely 
exceeds what may be termed the middle age of 
man—is suddenly gathered to his fathers; while the 
venerable Northcote, at the advanced age of eighty-two— 
firm in thought, and green in feeling—is at this very 
moment meditating and executing a life of his ‘* fine old 
mouser,”’ Titian ! Such is the incomprehensible fate of those 
of the earth! The one was catching the soft and tremulous 
tones of wisdom and enthusiasm from aged lips, in all the 
confidence of life—and his own lips are on the instant 
hushed for ever! The inspired old man misses his hale 
companion, and stares at death. Alas! it is but too uncer- 
tain which of the flock the phantom butcher takes ! 
William Hazlitt was, throughout his troubled, many- 
coloured life, a thinking, feeling, dreaming, disappointed 
man! He studied as a painter—and the deep awe which 
the works of Titian and other of the mighty masters of the 
art struck into his mind, paralyzed his hopes, and he aban- 
doned his profession in despair. The faces of Titian’s 
portraits haunted him, and never passed from him; and 
when he spoke of them, it was as though he had discoursed 
with high spirits, and had bent his eyes on some strange 
supernatural light. The same sense of perfection in poets 
and philosophers prevented him from travelling their paths 
with courageous vigour. The things were done !—the lists 
were made up! He copied only the pictures he adored, 
because they would be as records in absence; and he wrote 
not from inspiration or the hope of high achievement, but 
for ** hard money ”? and a painful subsistence. To this 
cause is to be attributed certain acerbities, hasty asperities, 
abrupt assertions, angry and bitter lamentations, which 
cloud nearly all his writings, and which in the interested 
and the thoughtless have raised up so much of spleen and 
animosity. Hazlitt was the son of an Unitarian dissenter— 
he was therefore bred up in the fields of controversy. His 
polities, too, were those of the dissenter; and the more he 
suffered the buffets and contumely of the world, the more 
steadfastly he clung to his political opinions, strengthening 
them with storms. Had Hazlitt started in life with the 
sunshine of fortune upon his forehead, he would have been 
not only that which he was—a most original and powerful 
writer—but he would have been one of the most successful 
ones: the leaven of worldly prosperity was only wanting 
to make the bread perfect. 
Various have been the productions of William Hazlitt. 
He has reported parliamentary prose, and lectured on 
English poetry. He has written masterly critiques on the 
drama, in which it was his invariable aim to be vigorously 
just. He has written reviews in the periodical works, essays, 
characteristics, satire. His criticism is always acute and 
clean—his satire poignant and bitter. The pamphlet which 
he wrote on Gifford, though deeply provoked, was, however, 
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rugged and personal almost to a crime. His mind was 
soured—he had the eternal] misery of seeing his anonymous 
writings cherished and admired, and of experiencing party 
rancour and detraction the moment he ventured to father 
his mental offspring. Many of his essays, scattered about 
among the pages of Magazines, are incomparably beautiful 
—beautiful from the tender melancholy which hangs about 
them—tuning the sentences to a sad cadence, which the 
heart feels, trembling and thrilling, to its inmost core. 
When he writes of Titian—of the learned Poussin’s solemn 
landscapes—of his venerable father, with his unpretending 
virtues—‘* of the drear melody of bedded reeds,” in some 
old haunt—of the curlew wheeling and screaming around 
Winterslow Hut, where he so often abode,—that reader must 
be cold indeed that does not rise from the perusal ‘*‘a 
sadder and wiser man.”’ 

Hazlitt was domestically unfortunate: he married 
hastily, and was unhappy at leisure. He parted from his 
wife—a warm-hearted, though eccentric, woman—and 
entered into one of those convenient arrangements which 
are called Scotch marriages. Again he underwent a sort 
of Byronian separation. He had, we believe, formed a deep 
and unhappy attachment, even at an unboyish age, which 
occasioned nothing but heavy disappointment in his friends, 
and led to despair in himself. His passion was ever 
appalling, and under no control ;-—and he suffered for its 
unbridled vehemence and liberty. 

But the grave has now closed upon William Hazlitt, 
and his errors, dangerous and troublous chiefly to himself, 
ought to, and will die with him. His mind, however, must 
have its tardy triumphs; for the works which it has pro- 
duced, Posterity, in its slow but sure course of justice, will 
collect and value. Alas! late—late comes the decree for the 
suitors in Fame’s fatal Chancery ! 

The work before us might now with great propriety 
be entitled ‘* Conversations of James Northcote and William 
Hazlitt,’? for the latter has quite his share in the good 
quality as well as quantity of talk, and death levels all 
distinctions. The discourses are on painting and poetry— 
painters and poets—novelists and philosophers—romance 
and philosophy ;—and we have gone through them with 
nearly unmingled pleasure and profit. Those who would 
know Sir Joshua Reynolds, Godwin, and Opie, behind the 
scenes—those who would nourish a love for pictures, a 
devoted passion for divine art—those who would hear of 
the great past in intellect and beauty, must feed on these 
high conversations.—‘** My God! ” as old Northcote in his 
half-breathless enthusiasm would exclaim, **‘ who would have 
thought the old man had so much blood in his veins! ”’ 


TIME TO GO HOME 


N the kitchen of the Ocean Inn you may find installed 
the venerable Mrs. Smith, who has a place of pride in 
the village, having held a licence to sell drink and 
victuals for over fifty years. During that long period her 
establishment was conducted with propriety. As a land- 
lady her record was unblemished, and bread and cheese and 
beer and pickles were served with a cheerful heart. The 
cares of many children, the unceasing toil of running a 
household and a beer-house at the same time have had 
their toll of her. The business is now transferred to her 
daughter, but Mrs. Smith lives on, unconscious of any 
change in her high estate—for now at the age of eighty or 
thereabouts she has sunk gently into a condition of senile 
decay. As she says herself: ‘* I scarcely remembers.” 
Were it not that she was the object of constant solici- 
tude, the poor old woman would be in some infirmary for 
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the insane, looking in vain in a hospital ward for her taps 
and her tankards, gently but firmly directing the nurses to 
the door on the stroke of ten (closing time) inquiring 
anxiously as she does to-day, whether the children have had 
their supper and g6ne to bed. Her children are themselves 
parents of grown-up children, but she has forgotten most of 
them. In her feeble mind they live momentarily as fleeting 
reminders of old anxieties. The thought of them is still as 
of a mass responsibility. Often she fails to recognize them 
in person. 

** Let me see,’”? I have heard her say, ‘* who are you? ” 

** Kate, mother,”’ will be the reply. 

With her hands placidly crossed on her lap, she shows 
her gums in toothless laughter. 

** So you’re Kate—I was a Kate when I was a girl— 
my father and mother are dead, you know—been dead ever 
so long ago—it’s a bad business to lose your father and 
mother—What did you say your name was? ” 

** Kate, mother.”’ 

**T’ve children of my own now, a regular bunch of 
them ’’—and then in a half-frightened whisper as if some- 
one might overhear her culpable doubts—‘* Can you tell 
me, are they in from school? ”’ 

** Yes, mother.”’ 

‘© Have they had their dinners? ” 

** Yes, mother.’’ 

She will laugh again, and say: 

** Well, that’s all right. We can sit down and make 
ourselves comfortable for a while.’ 

But resting is not for long in the composition of Mrs. 
Smith. She will potter about and wash a glass, draw half 
a pint of beer and leave it on the counter, return the greet- 
ings of customers, and generally play a child’s game of 
keeping an imaginary public-house sufficiently near the 
mark to feed her illusion that she is still keeping a real 
one. 

For age is, in truth, laying most merciful fingers upon 
her, and when I have watched her obvious pleasure in 
simple things, her pride in her kitchen, her delight in a 
fine day, her amusement at the few scraps of recollection 
she can summon, I have wondered whether it is not better 
that the dissolution of the mind should keep pace with 
that of the body. I have watched all the impatience and 
exasperation of a strong brain which can in old age no 
longer control limbs and senses that are gradually becom- 
ing atrophied—and it is not a happy experience. Men who 
have learnt the habits of reflection and resignation may be 
able to sit in their armchairs and wait their approaching 
end with contentment—but active men, even if only in the 
smail activities of life, are made miserable by their im- 
potence—and it is a very refined misery that clouds their 
last years. 

Old Mrs. Smith, however, has taught me that a second 
childhood, unaccompanied by aches and pains, can be a 
happy condition. I wish I had some power to describe 
her, but I can think of no simile or group of similes which 
would be in the least apposite. Her face, with its pointed 
features, is fading gradually into a skull—her eyes are as 
clear as the brain behind them is dim. Her straight, white 
hair is bobbed over her ears. There is a picture of Liszt 
with just such an elongated growth, of which she always 
reminds me—but the resemblance is faint in any respect 
but the dressing of the hair, for Liszt always seemed to me 
to have a malevolent look. Mrs. Smith gazes on the world 
with a kind of vacant geniality. Only once have I seen 
her petulant, and that was when some frightened suspicion 
crossed her mind that she was being deserted. ‘* If you all 
leave me,”? she said, **I shall lock up the place and go 
home.”? The troubled thought vanished as quickly as it 
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came—but I wondered what home it was she thought of, 
for I doubt if she ever had more than two, that of her birth 
and this old inn. 

She soon fell again to the contemplation of her present 
happiness and comfort. ‘* Fine roomy old kitchen this 
is, ain’t it?—-that used to be our old bread oven—where 
them cupboards are. You’d be surprised what those cup- 
boards hold—the boys built me them cupboards—they 
weren’t there, not when I was a girl. I must give them 
something for that ’’—and then, rather surprisingly, she 
turned to me, and said : 

** Let me see what do I owe you? ”’ 

I assured her, nothing—in fact I prevaricated and said 
I had already been paid, for what services I had no inkling. 

“* Oh, I paid you, Well, one gets talking and one for- 
gets. That sink, there, that’s a handy sink. I often sits 
and looks at that sink—them taps too, they’re very handy.” 

For the first time did I realize that happiness could be 
gained by the contemplation of a handy sink—but every- 
thing that surrounded her, her old eyes saw couleur de rose 
—a withered poplar in her back garden was a fine old tree. 
‘* It’s a good old place this, take it all round,” she would 
sum up. ‘*I wouldn’t care to go away from here, not 
now.” Nor will she till she makes her last journey down 
the village to the churchyard, not a stone’s throw from the 
cottage where she was born. 

** Nice old cat that is, don’t know as I ever knew a 
nicer old cat, not that I was ever one to take ’em up in 
my arms and fondle ’em. I’d always be kind to ’em and 
feed ’em. Schemin’ old creature she is—well, well, they 
says more’s got by schemin’ than hard work.”’ This 
humorous reflection is always the signal for much laughter, 
and is one of a few bons mots which intersperse her general 
praise of existence and her surroundings in particular. 

Perhaps I labour Mrs. Smith a little, for her ramblings 
are never very coherent or very startling. Probably she 
was never blessed with any great brain power, nor needed 
it, her life being devoted always to simple issues. With 
all her wits gone one supreme anxiety remains with her, 
and that is that her inn shall close strictly to the hour. 
She will watch the clock like a referee, and as the hands 
approach it, she will wander into the bars and say, “* Time 
to go home, boys,’ and they answer, “ Right oh, 
mother ! *’—and go at her bidding. 

So, though it is long past her own time, she is content 
to stay while she may—‘*‘ Good boys, those—dunno as I 
ever knew a better set of boys.”’ 

J. B. STERNDALE BENNETT. 


PRODUCERS AND 
SHAKESPEARE 


AM not a producer. I am not an intellectual. But 
after having seen ‘* Macbeth ”? seven times, having 
‘** done ”? it with four university classes, examined on it 
for either seven or eight, read it as ‘* Shakespeare text ”’ 
for an honours final, done it in First Year English and for 
Matric, and written part of a doctorate thesis on it, I can 
still relish it simply as a play. I have seen all the tragedies 
except ** Titus ”? and ‘* Timon,” and all but one or two 
of the comedies. And I very badly want to ask some ques- 
tions—quite humbly, because I rarely sit in the stalls, and 
nobody who doesn’t can possibly matter. 
Knocking my head very hard four times on the ground, 
I want to know if any producer will tell me why nobody 
except Miss Lilian Baylis attempts to give us a play as 
Shakespeare wrote it? I admit the construction of the 
earliest plays is sometimes casual, and that the parts pinned 
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on to please the contemporary highbrow, when Shakespeare 
still had his name to make, can be dull: I will blame no 
one for some heavy cuts in the “ clever ”’ parts of ** Romeo 
and Juliet.”” But by the time he got to ** Much Ado,”’ 
Shakespeare did know a good deal about construction. A 
play is a thing that has a definite form, and form in a work 
of art is not an accident : it is, looked at from the practical 
point of view (which is the only way to regard a work of 
art) the order and the relative emphasis with which the 
various factors of a design are perceived by the spectator : 
and to alter this order and this emphasis is . . . conceive 
Aphrodite of Melos with her right arm where her left leg 
ought to be, Botticelli’s ‘* Venere ’? with the nymph upside 
down, or every third bar cut out of a Bach concerto and 
played in a lump together at the end, and imagine what the 
critics would have to say! Yet we shuffle Shakespeare like a 
pack of cards, and wonder why people find him incoherent. 
Half the professionals, writing of ‘ Othello,’? showed 
plainly, this last summer as ever was, that they simply did 
not know what the play was about. Indeed, I have had 
it in mind for some little time to publish an anthology of 
howlers committed in print by professional critics of drama, 
dealing with Shakespeare—not vagaries of opinion, but 
downright definite misstatements of fact. They know their 
Shakespeare as a man might know Botticelli from a few 
glimpses of cheap oleographs and a vague general sort of 
current tradition about the subjects of his various pictures. 
But the latter gentleman would not be an authority. 

The gorgeous complex pattern of Shakespeare’s drama 
matters less than a cabaret show, apparently. Both the 
recent ‘* Othello’? and the last West End ‘ Macbeth ” 
found time for a long and quite irrelevant dance, although 
the text of the play had to be shortened. What crowds out 
the play, however, is normally worse. We drown it not in 
dancing, but in canvas, (I know these metaphors are 
richly mixed, but no more than a Shakespeare play as 
commonly seen!) Why spend a lot of money on killing the 
play by burying it in masses of scenery that reduce the 
marching action of ‘* Macbeth ” to a series of jolty recitals 
of Scenes from Shakespeare, with numberless and inter- 
minable gaps of Shaftesbury Avenue darkness in between 
them? §_Why sky the fierce close action of ‘* Othello ” 
up a remote Maeterlinckian flight of steps? (These new 
expressionist people are very pre-War.) Why not put down 
the play where one can see it, with just enough setting to 
suggest its places without withdrawing attention from the 
actors, and not too much to prevent it from being played 
with its own swift and lovely integral rhythm? The Old 
Vie can do it: why can no one else? The horrors of the 
star system still are with us, only the guilty now are not 
the actors, who have realized at last that Shakespeare’s 
leads are so richly set into their background of other 
characters that to force them out of it merely flattens them. 
(Mr. Gielgud’s Hamlet was never for a moment anything but 
a unit in the play’s pattern: and for that reason—which 
includes many others—stands out in the whole as no 
Hamlet I remember: and I have seen a star or two in my 
time.) Why, when the actors are thus learning their job, 
must the scene-painter make a fool of himself? The stair- 
cases of the recent attempt on Othello were, esthetically, 
precisely on the plane of the “ real rabbits ’? of ‘* Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream.’’ The mental processes under them 
are identical. 

The proper visual part of a Shakespeare play, for which 
the lights and backcloths are only the frame, is the grouped 
and moving figures of the actors, in their costume. And 
knocking my head on the ground once more, I want to ask 
why we seldom get that costume? We have a Hamlet who 
talks blank verse in plus fours, a Hamlet discussing with 
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a couple of Vikings the affairs of the Wittenburg Repertory 
Theatre : but nobody, except the Old Vic again, ever thinks 
of suiting the costume to the word, and dressing the play 
in the period of its diction. ‘* Macbeth ” is played, witches 
and all, in the nineteen-twenties, or else got up as the 
‘¢ Nibelungenlied.”” Yet it does not even pretend to be a 
history : there was, of course, a King Duncan, a Macbeth, 
but Duncan, to begin with, was the usurper, a man of 
Macbeth’s own age, and killed in battle : and half the detail 
Shakespeare puts into the play comes from a story with 
nothing to do with either. What the play is, considered 
historically, is in fact a rather appallingly brilliant study of 
a certain aspect of Renaissance Scotland, over the Highland 
Line. Shakespeare may not have been to Inverness when 
the rest of his company went there on tour; but London 
was full of Scots when the play was written, and one reason 
why Macbeth puzzles English critics is that he happens to 
be a Highlander, and a Highlander of the early seventeenth 
century, when witchcraft and fatalism were most in power. 
(Medieval Europe was far Jess obsessed by sorcery than 
Europe immediately after the Reformation.) ‘* King Lear ” 
is a different matter altogether: it is meant to recall a 
remote and savage past. And the Roman plays are visibly 
intended to have Rome as it was for background, though 
** Rome as it was ’? was perhaps not the same for Shake- 
speare as for us. . . . But if we are to have these freak 
productions, will someone set “‘ Julius Cesar ”’ in 1850? 
Both Brutus and his wife are completely the type of high- 
brow and high-minded Victorian, of lofty humanitarian 
liberal principles. But, please, no more Viking under- 
graduates, and no more gentlemen in well-creased trousers 
addressing each other in seventeenth-century speech ! 

Let us, in short, use a little common sense, and even 
box-office receipts may be added to us. For Shakespeare, 
if we only give him a chance, is at least as coherent as Mr. 
Edgar Wallace. And the poetry and psychology and the 
rest, when they once take their place on a lucid framework 
of action, without irrelevant visual distraction, are sur- 
prisingly easy to feel, which is what matters. Only, can 
clever people really feel? Or do they merely have the 
artistic temperament? 

AGNES MurRE MACKENZIE. 


PLAYS AND PICTURES 


“ Street Scene,’ at the Globe Theatre. 


RECOMMEND everyone interested in the theatre to go 
iz ** Street Scene,’? by Elmer Rice at the Globe. The 

author is impelled by the same hatred for the slavery of 
modern city life, which produced ‘*‘ The Adding Machine,” 
but ** Street Scene ’’ is more effective because the characters 
are presented as individuals and not as already mechanized. 
Moreover, Expressionism being a method of allegory de- 
mands greater poetic powers than does a moderate realism 
in using which an author can supplement his invention with 
observation. The street scene is in New York in front of 
a tenement building, inhabited by a characteristic variety 
of races, Irish, Germans, genuine Yankees, Italians, Swedes, 
and Jews. The June weather brings them out to gossip on 
the steps and at their windows exposing a cross-section of 
their _ lives. Censoriousness, race-antagonism, envy, 
idealism, love, desire, and despair, all the impulses which 
hibernate in the subconscious, are drawn into the open by 
the heat working upon exhausted nerves. A murder is 
hardly more than a symbol of the sores thus exposed. 
** Why do human beings torment each other so? ” is the 
burden of the play, but Mr. Rice, like most writers with 
a message, is least effective when most explicit. The pro- 
duction, which is the author’s work, is most detailed and 
elaborate, but they order these matters better in America. 
I wish the original company could have been brought entire 
from New York. But there are over fifty parts, and if some 
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of these were very poorly played, there were a number of 
brilliant performances, including those of Miss Moffat, 
Miss Servoss, Miss Grew, Mr. Landau, Mr Vilven, and 
Mr. Sofaer. Miss O’Brien-Moore in the principal part was 
sometimes irritating, but rose magnificently to her big 
occasions. Altogether an exciting evening of genuine 
theatre. 


“Her First Affaire,’”’ Kingsway Theatre. 


One character in the new comedy at the Kingsway 
Theatre is a stock character—Suzanne, the French house- 
maid; and by her brilliant acting in the part Miss Ellen 
Pollock shows us how very stock it is. The four others 
(of any consequence) are fresh, and by their brilliant acting 
Mr. Henry Hewitt, Miss Zillah Bateman, Miss Margery 
Binner, and Mr. Jack Hobbs enhance, and in no way dis- 
guise, their essential freshness. The authors gave them- 
selves scope by choosing the unoriginal story of the ultra- 
monogamous writer about free love, who comes to grips 
with the feminine admirers of his books, for it is one which 
can be taken for granted without too much explanation 
(there is a little too much in the first act), and one which 
is full of possibilities for elaboration. The novelist can be 
so delightfully serious and so theoretically romantic, his 
wife so disgustingly sensible, and the admirers so 
gullible and girlish that with but slight caricature fun runs 
wild. And with such material, and Mr. Jack Hobbs to fill 
in the gaps as a nice, witty, young Englishman, the evening 
cannot be dull. In most plays of this kind the characters 
without the caricature would cease to exist or else be bores. 
In ‘* Her First Affaire”? the characters are farcically 
ridiculous : without the caricature they would be naturally 
so. Miss Zillah Bateman might possibly allow the wife to 
be a little more basically wise and a little less knowing on 
the surface with advantage (the material is there), and the 
authors might possibly have allowed Miss Binner a couple 
of years off her age; but Mr. Jack Hobbs is as well done 
by his part as he does by it, with his stutter and his swash- 
buckling fancy-dress boots, and Mr. Henry Hewitt is a 
most engaging cause of al] the trouble as the novelist. 


“ Frederica,” at the Palace. 


This light opera does not stray from the well-worn 
traditions of its form. A love-lorn hero, whom we are 
asked to believe is a youthful Goethe, pours out his passion 
in a mellifluous tenor voice. His ardour is very prettily 
responded to until a climax separates the pair. That is 
about all there is to it, and the story is really not sufficiently 
original to occupy our attention for a whole evening. By 
way of compensation there is the music of Franz Lehar, 
than whom there is no one more completely master of the 
light operatic style. Mr. Joseph Hislop is very good to 
listen to, but not so satisfactory to watch—but what makes 
a visit to ** Frederica ”’ infinitely worth while is the début 
of Miss Lea Seidl, a Viennese actress of great charm and 
ability. Her voice is of the richest quality, and she con- 
veys a delightful personality across the footlights. No one 
else can interest us much when she is on the stage, though 
excellent performances were given by Miss Vera Lennox and 
Mr. Roddy Hughes. The resources of the Harker brothers 
have been drawn upon for much elaborate scenery. 


“Open Your Eyes,” Piccadiliy Theatre. 


During the overture I reilected comfortably on the pro- 
gress musical comedy has made during the last decade. 
Sense is replacing sentiment, speed and efficiency eject the 
sickly love duet, scenery becomes more stylized, red-nosed 
comedians are a thing of the past, even the music has a 
far higher standard, sometimes through the insinuating in- 
fluence of syncopation, sometimes, as in ‘* Frederica,”’ 
through its being real music; plots are only idiotic for 
idiocy’s sweet sake, and the romantics themselves often 
provide the humour—witness Miss Binnie Hale and Mr. 
Bobbie Howes. My reflections were prompted not by any 
distinction in the score of the overture, but by a certain 
unusual subtlety with which it was being played—melodies 
not unduly emphasized, and a general withdrawal from the 
obvious. Then the curtain went up, and with the opening 
of my eyes came realization of truth. The show was a 
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throw-back, with all the traditions and clichés and rites of 
the Edwardian model. Mr. Herbert Mundin, a funny man 
who is funniest when he has nothing to say, was a redeem- 
ing feature, and Miss Veronica Brady played up to him 
nobly, but there was little else that could be called pro- 
gressive. And in the interval I learned that the orchestra’s 
unusual quality was due to a last-minute strike among some 
of its members. Perhaps if there had been a strike among 
the artists—and the authors... . 


Fifty Portraits of Maria Lani, Leicester Galleries. 

‘* Maria Lani at grips with the modern painter, that 
confessor, that Grand Inquisitor, that surgeon of form. 
Who can boast of having a clear vision of her? Who has 
torn the mask from her face so full of life? *? writes the 
French critic Waldemar George; and Jean Cocteau puts 
above the signature on one of his drawings of her: ** Le 
visage impossible a dessiner.’? ‘* Fifty portraits by fifty 
Paris artists ’’ are shown at the Leicester Galleries, and an 
excellent photograph hung among them concedes less to 
someone who has never seen her than any one of them. 
Some of them are no more than comments, others are 
researches. Van Dongen is content with making of her a 
modified society beauty, and Ozenfant’s result is an amus- 
ing pastiche. The struggles of both Chirico and Othon 
Friesz, and their limitations for the task, are evident. 
Rouault makes a Rouault of his sitter and is almost alone in 
imposing himself on a good portrait of her. It is, curiously, 
Derain’s manner rather than his insight which makes a 
Derain of his painting. On a first and cursory acquaintance 
the Bonnard is perhaps the most revealing, but they all cry 
out for permanent association together, with a photograph 
among them. 


** Don Giovanni,” in Salzburg. 


‘Don Giovanni” is given in Salzburg under the 
directorship of Franz Schalk, as a grim, almost fierce, 
tragedy. Except in the last performance, when Don Juan 
was played by a strange Swedish singer, the unity of the 
tragedy was accomplished by means of the close familiarity 
of all the singers with the design of Franz Schalk. The 
overture was played without any of the suggestion of the 
gaiety so familiar in renderings of ‘‘ Don Giovanni.”” The 
first scene was taken swiftly and clearly, with sufficient 
stage light for the audience to realize that Donna Anna, 
as she stands at the doorway, is begging Don Giovanni not 
to depart. The tone thus set in the opening of the opera 
was continued throughout mainly by the intelligent acting 
and precise singing of Karl Hammes as Don Juan and 
Richard Mayr as Leporelli, Karl Hammes plays Don Juan 
neither as a sweet serenader, nor as a figure altogether 
sinister. He makes of him a cultured aristocrat, whose 
friends admire his audacity and eccentricity. Mayr plays 
Leporelli as a running comment of wonder and admiration 
at his master’s inventiveness. 


Salzburg: The State Opera. 


The new Festpielhaus at Salzburg is not actually un- 
comfortable, but it abounds in little unnecessary noises, and 


is fickle in its acoustics. The Mozarthaus, in which the hear- . 


ing is ideal for symphonic music up to the time of Beethoven, 
is too smal] for later music with fuller orchestration. 
Either the risk must be taken that fine orchestral effects 
will be lost in the Festpielhaus, or the programme and the 
conductor’s ambitions must be adjusted to the capacity of 
the audience to enjoy sound in the Mozarthaus. Never- 
theless, in the finer shades of drama and music the Salzburg 
performances possess a balanced harmony—just exactly 
that very rare quality which we feel is all the time eluding 
us when Viennese singers and conductors visit Covent 
Garden. 
* * * 

Things to see and hear in the coming week :— 
Saturday, September 20th.— 

First performance, conducted by Sir Henry Wood, of 

Sir Edward Elgar’s Fifth ‘‘ Pomp and Circumstance,” 

Queen’s Hall. 

Grocers’ Show, 


Royal Horticultural Hall (September 
20th-26th). 
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fl of Aldwych Theatre with *‘ A Night Like 
his.”’ 
Mr. H. Stayt, on ** An Anthropologist in South Africa,”’ 
Wireless, 9.55. 
Sunday, September 21st.— 
Mr. C. Delisle Burns, on 
Europe? ” Conway Hall, 11. 
Monday, September 22nd.— 
** The Honeymoon,’’ by Mr. Arnold Bennett, at the 
Everyman. 
Dr. A. D. Imms, on “ Insect Control by Aeroplane,”’ 
the Wireless, 7.25. 
Tuesday, September 28rd.— 
** The Barretts of Wimpole Street,’? at the Queen’s. 
** Moses, Son of Jochebed,’? by the Caldecott Com- 
munity, Rudolf Steiner Hall (September 23rd and 25th). 
Thursday, September 25th.— 
Mr. Arthur Henderson, on ** The Week in Geneva ”? 
(from Geneva), the Wireless, 10 p.m. 
Flower Show, Royal Horticultural Hall (September 
25th-26th). OMICRON. 


** Will America Civilize 


POEMS OF DAWN 
GREEN TREES 


THE mists of morning, 
When morning broke, 
Were as grey waters 
Or doves in a flock. 


No kine, slow-moving, 
With breathings deep, 

Nor birds were stirring, 
Nor lambs nor sheep. 


Grey as sea-water, 
But through the grey 
What green light rising 
Has found its way? 


Like living flambeaux 
Of greenest light, 

The trees appearing 
So slim, so bright. 


Now from the grey mists 
The trees emerge, 

Like green maids rising 
From the ocean surge. 


They light green tapers 
By twos, by threes, 

Like slight maids walking 
Through the grey seas, 


In the mists of morning, 
Before the sun, 
They lit green tapers 
To the Holy One. 
KATHARINE TYNAN. 


DAWN 
One bird’s call. 
The night shivers, and goes, 
Followed by a fall 
Of silver arrows. 


MUSIC 


Silver arrows of song— 
The full artillery 

Of morning, defiantly flung, 
Captures the sky. 


They are all around— 
Songs shining in the sun. 
Then, suddenly, no sound : 
The dawn music is done. 
EpitH OLtivier. 
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THE WORLD OF BOOKS 
THE DECLINE OF PURITANISM 


O adorn the title-page of her historical argument 

** The Decline of Merry England ” (just published by 

Messrs. Cassell, 10s. 6d.), Miss Storm Jameson has 
chosen a beautiful quotation from Hooker: ‘* Though for 
no other cause, yet for this: that posterity may know we 
have not loosely through silence permitted things to pass 
away as in adream.’? Her main subject is that the Puritan 
ideal caused many delightful aspects of the life of this 
country to pass away. Some of these are obvious enough; 
almost every village church bears witness to them, although 
the iconoclasts scarcely did their work in silence. William 
Dowsing, for example, who had a record-breaking talent 
for smashing painted windows and dethroning carved angels, 
left a diary in the “‘I state but the facts’? manner. It 
was before the days of sporting news. 


* * * 


But Miss Jameson inquires into deeper and more per- 
sistent injuries. Our music, she reasons, sickened under the 
Puritan mangling of the old religion. ‘** When the Restora- 
tion came, English music, which had been the admiration of 
all Europe, was dead. The consorts of viols no longer 
echoed the native harmonies of Tallis and Byrd. The place 
they had left empty was assumed by the brisk French fiddle, 
brought home by the foreign-bred court. From that date, 
all music in England was imported.’”? Not all, one perhaps 
murmurs, thinking of the subsequent strains of ‘* Rule 
Britannia *’ and the Cathedral Psalter; but the objection is 
subdued by the general strength of Miss Jameson’s state- 
ment. She discerns, again, in Puritanized England, a ** new 
attitude towards poverty, the attitude of the victorious 
classes.”? Instead of ‘* the fine old English gentleman ” 
and his genial porter relieving the needy with both hands, 
she notes the rise of the ‘* new and more godly plutocrat,”’ 
whose duty was stern and not incompatible with business 
principles. ‘* The bourgeoisie had tasted the blood of com- 
mercial success.’? Their tendency was to separate them- 
selves from the class that had failed, leaving them to shift 
for themselves in the limits of ‘* savage penal laws ” and 
industrial competition. Miss Jameson excepts the Quakers 
—and really one cannot feel sure of her bourgeois = Puritan 


equation. 
* * * 


No positive declaration occurs in Miss Jameson’s lively 
and picturesque (if not very intricate) essay on the subject 
of the Puritan’s effect on England’s rural beauty. But it is 
possible that her whole case implies a charge that this effect 
has been bad. To come at this by a by-road, she may be 
cited on present conditions. ‘‘ Puritanism has eaten deeply 
:uto the spirit of England, so deeply, pernaps, that there 
is no remedy for its vitriolic burns. But to-day we are less 
patient of individualism, having experienced its selfishness 
and anarchy. Even in small ways, town-planning, country- 
side preservation, and a hundred other schemes, we are 
trying to drag ourselves back from the slough into which 
the stupidity of individual egotism has cast us.”? It will be 
difficult to remove the Puritan slag-heaps and pit-heads 
which blacken a good many of our counties, and, if it is 
the Puritan ghost that is erecting some of the new suburbs 
and places of amusement, though this seems a little 
doubtful, well, then—‘‘ they will cheat you yet, these 


Puritans.”’ 
* * * 


However, somebody—perhaps a distant relation of 
Hudibras—is certainly busy in correcting the false progress 
mixed with the genuine advance that has followed Cromwell. 
** There is a budding morrow in midnight,” and it may be 
that the Report of ‘“‘ The National Trust for Places of 
Historic Interest or Natural Beauty ”’ (1929-1930) is a sign 
such as those who view Puritanism exactly as Miss Jameson 


does will find very gracious. It could be, of course, a much 
larger area of radiance in the unmerry sky (once the welkin) 
of England. The Chairman of the Trust, Mr. John Bailey, 
expresses this in an accompanying circular. ‘‘ We have 
now 1,700 members as compared with 630 five years ago. 
But what is such a figure as 1,700 in a population of forty 
millions? If we are pleased with our growth, we must 
remember to our shame that our friends of the National 
Art Collection Fund already number over ten thousand 
after a much shorter life than ours. And precious as are 
Titians and Rembrandts, the face and the history of 
England are more precious still.” 


* * * 


The map of England with the Trust’s occupancies 
marked is perhaps the most immediately impressive feature 
in the Report. Though there are still large areas in which 
the Trust has no particular holding, we may say that 
England begins to be made safe for democracy, or whatever 
is coming; the antiquities and the fine scenes under the 
Trust’s sentries give the map a well-filled look. Before next 
year’s holidays come round, the reader should make himself 
acquainted with this map and the many appeals it will 
have for his fancy and his affections. He may aid his fancy 
by turning to the print of a design made for the Trust 
by Mr. Rex Whistler, a little symphony of towers and 
battlements, meres and mountains, nooks and ambushes. 


* * * 


Among the latest accessions of the Trust, one is known 
to everybody’s fancy—Runnymede. But rather than recite 
the list of treasures secured during 1929-30, let me point 
out one or two projects of the Trust. To Mr. R. I. Cochrane 
an excellent proposal is due; he has handed over £6,000 to 
the Trust as a Cathedral Amenities Fund, with the object 
that this sum with future additions may lead to the ultimate 
** purchase and demolition of undesirable property in the 
neighbourhood of cathedrals.’? (One remembers Dickens’s 
description of one city as being a backyard to its cathedral.) 
Then further, encouraged by the example of a Dutch society 
for protecting windmills, the members of the Trust look 
forward to receiving into their care some of the finest wind- 
mills in this country. A census of our windmills is being 
completed, towards this end, by the S.P.A.B. The Report 
does not mention our watermills, which perhaps deserve 
almost equal attention, and often, where unspoiled, are 
more variously charming even than the giants of Quixote. 
We are losing these all too quickly; and yet, even from an 
industrial point of view, the day may come when we shall 
lament the departure of these and of the men who under- 


stood them. 
* * * 


The ways of doing service to the Trust and the nation 
are numerous. In the Report one may notice : ‘* Coleridge 
Cottage. A number of Coleridge books have been presented 
and placed in the Cottage where they will form a valuable 
addition to the Library ”’; ** Works of Art. ‘ The Gra:- 
mere Rush-bearing’ (1913). A painting by Mr. Frank 
Bramley, R.A., of the ceremony known as the Grasmere 
Rush-bearing. Purchased by means of local subscriptions 
and vested in the Trust. The picture is kept in the Parish 
Hall, Grasmere.”” The Trust has local corresponding 
members in many parts of England and Wales, and even 
overseas ; but it is clear that there are plenty of vacancies. 
The same remark applies to already existing local societies 
in respect of affiliation with the Trust; the co-operation, 
even now considerable, could be greatly extended. The 
Trust has its headquarters at 7, Buckingham Palace 
Gardens, Westminster, London, S.W.1. 

EpMUND BLUNDEN. 
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MR. SASSOON’S MEMOIRS 
Memoirs of an Infantry Officer, By SIEGFRIED SASSOON. (Faber 
Faber. 7s. 6d. 


THE genius of Mr. Sassoon lies in his mastery of simple 
statement whether it concerns fact or emotion. He can write 
fine prose as few poets have been able to do, and whatever 
may be thought of the subject matter of his new book there 
can be no question that it will command respect as a personal 
record expressed in classic purity of style. 

His second instalment of memoirs has a peculiar 
poignancy which is as deep when it is touching ordinary 
matters as when it is laying bare the inquisitiveness of a 
troubled mind. Of ordinary events I must include his scenes 
of war, for there is nothing extraordinary about them to 
anyone of his generation. Mr. Sassoon seems to have had a 
normal share of war adventure which does not remove him 
from the company of many other platoon commanders as 
gallant but less articulate. He suffered the same hazards, 
the same discomforts, and enjoyed the same periods of 
release when the mind seemed unusually perceptive of 
natural pleasures. He is nowhere more skilful than in 
drawing that sharp contrast between beastliness and beauty 
which could be felt after a night’s trek down the duckboards. 
This was made the more vivid by physical fatigue toa brain 
cleared for the moment of urgent responsibilities and fears. 
To a young officer there came sometimes a few weeks’ escape 
to a training school. The sharp pleasure of such an experi- 
ence was in the comparative quiet and leisure which were 
afforded to a harassed mind even though its luxuries did not 
much exceed a truckle-bed in an outhouse and a table-cloth 
of linen on the mess-table. 

So the majority of Mr. Sassoon’s record is occupied by a 
description of the daily life of an infantry subaltern about 
the time of the battles of the Somme and of Arras. We see 
again the life of the trenches, from the attack proper to the 
provocative raid (which is, as it always was, a dismal and 
costly failure), with those moments unforgotten which were 
truly pleasant, quiet talks in the horse lines with the Trans- 
port Officer and the Quartermaster, the magnificently 
sudden “ leave chit’? from Battalion headquarters, the com- 
panionship of the company dug-out, than which there has 
probably been none so fresh and so little dependent on 
equality of tastes or mental stature. There have been other 
war books which will live for their revelation of the 
subaltern’s mind, but because this reveals the workings of 
a singularly sensitive consciousness it must rank amongst 
the best of them. 

One must forbear quotation, but as an example of that 
half-humorous quality which makes even the more deeply 
serious passages seem to be written for our entertainment I 
would choose the moment when the author first wins the 
Military Cross. Only the doctor had this decoration in the 
Battalion, and very naturally its new recipient attached 
much value to it. He found his eye wandering more to his 
left breast than his right, as if to reassure himself that he 
really did possess the ribbon. This instinctive squint of 
vanity was common to all medal holders, and may explain 
why such encouragements of valour were an incitement to 
further gallantry. The Germans, if I remember, wore their 
Iron Cross ribbon in one of the centre button-holes of their 
tunics. Perhaps it was visible to both eyes. 

Journeys backwards and forward to the Front, periods 
in hospital or on leave with Aunt Evelyn, an ingratiating 
character who provides the background of home, days spent 
in the soul-destroying atmosphere of the depdét, relieved only 
by occasional fox hunting—such matters lead to the climax 
of the author’s war experience, the gist of which is contained 
in the last chapter. 

It is not easy to write in these columns of personalities 
so closely identified with their former direction and only 
thinly disguised under recognizable pseudonyms. Like many 
other soldiers who had had their bellyful of fighting, Mr. 
Sassoon was later attacked with an uncontrollable nausea. 
Unlike many, he felt his urgent responsibility, and as if his 
poems were not to be a sufficient contribution to the cause of 
peace, must needs make his personal protest. He felt 
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acutely that the Government should clearly state its war 
aims, and that some basis should be arrived at for imme- 
diate settlement. He was anxious to voice the thoughts of 
thousands of the pawns of war and in no manner of the 
mock martyr was prepared to sacrifice himself even to prison 
or to death. With such a mission thrust upon him it was 
natural that he should confide his intentions to ‘‘ Mr. 
Markington ”’ of the ‘‘ Unconservative Review,’’ who in turn 
passed him on to Mr. Thornton Tyrrell, ‘‘ eminent mathe- 
matician, philosopher, and physicist."’ With the help of 
these distinguished friends he prepared his statement, 
launched it in his Battalion Orderly-room, and then awaited 
arrest. There is something even pathetic in his humorous 
description of those days of waiting for court-martial, spent 
in the dreary spaces of the Exchange Hotel at Liverpool. Try 
as he would, he was evidently far too much loved for anyone 
to take action against him. It was no use maintaining a fine 
attitude of obstinacy, and with the forces of friendship 
ranged against him he was bound in the end to capitulate. 
His release came through a medical board which certified his 
case as one of ‘‘ shell shock.’’ That description of a mental 
state has probably never been more aptly applied—though 
the medical officers who diagnosed it were unaware that they 
were dealing with a mind shocked to unusual sanity. Mr. 
Sassoon writes of the whole incident as if the elapse of years 
had made it seem to him a piece of boyish bravado—yet even 
that deliberate distortion cannot obscure the truth, that it 
was a gesture demanding the highest qualities of imagina- 
tion and courage. 
J. B. STERNDALE BENNETT. 


HOLLAND AND BELGIUM 


Creat Britain and the Netherlands (1813-1815). By G. J. RENIER. 
Allen & Unwin. 18s. 


THis book, which is a Ph.D. thesis, seems to me a very good 
one. The story, which the author tells in great detail, is 
always entertaining ; everybody of distinction in Europe is 
mixed up init, and it offers ample field for moralizing. The 
liberated Holland of 1815, to which was attached the present 
kingdom of Belgium, was an English affair. Nobody else 
very much cared about it. English interests were at stake, 
and the diplomatic genius of Castlereagh pulled the scheme 
through. William VI. of Holland, who a few years before 
had been an impossible and boring émigré, was suddenly 
raised to the status of King of the Netherlands. It was the 
greatest moment in the history of the Orange family. 

The Dutch were very clever in getting the status of 
Holland recognized independently of the allies’ conquest. 
They succeeded in launching a revolt against Napoleon at 
exactly the right moment, and hence avoided the discomfort 
of being for a short time the allies of Napoleon in his dis- 
tress. The Dutch were all right from the beginning of the 
negotiations. But it was very different with the Belgians. 
What was to be done with them? They might be given 
back to the Austrians.’ But the Austrians were sick of 
them. Castlereagh was at one time extremely anxious to 
hand them over to Prussia, thus inserting a strong, but not 
too strong, European Power between France and Holland, 
and a Power that was traditionally Anglophile. This was 
an idea of genius, and one calculated to make future genera- 
tions sweat with horror at the thought of it. At times the 
French were to be allowed to keep part of Belgium, if 
Antwerp and a defensible military barrier were added to 
the old Dutch federation. The only persons whose opinions 
were never consulted for an instant were the Belgians. 
Wellington, who knew a little about the forces of 
nationality in Spain, mildly suggested that the wishes of 
the inhabitants should be considered. But the proposal was 
lightly brushed aside. 

As the European negotiations advanced through 1814- 
1815, Castlereagh rallied more and more strongly towards 
the Dutch solution, which was eventually adopted. His 
masterly manipulation of the Dutch Colonies in English 
possession is to be noted. The allies were anxious at all 
costs to get the Dutch Colonies out of English hands. 
Castlereagh was able to reply, ‘‘ Unless you give the Dutch 
Belgium, over which they have no claim, I shall hang on to 
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the Dutch Colonies, to which the Dutch have a perfect moral, 
if no legal, claim.’’ This rather bad argument worked per- 
fectly. One puts down this book, overcome by the diplomatic 
brilliance of Castlereagh, and the Kingdom of the Nether- 
lands was one of his great triumphs. 

Unfortunately, Mr. Renier’s book finishes in 1815, so 
ve do not read of how this arrangement, the result of years 
of diplomacy and diplomatic talent almost without prece- 
dent in history, collapsed helplessly. In 1830, the Kingdom 
of the Netherlands had ceased to exist, and Belgium would 
gladly have been incorporated into France. Another Euro- 
pean war loomed in the offing. This was avoided by the 
wisdom of Louis Philippe, and the Kingdom of Belgium, 
neutralized and independent, was brought to birth by the 
genius of Talleyrand ; it was his last diplomatic achieve- 
ment. * 

‘*This new barrier,’’ writes Mr. Renier, ‘‘ did its work 
for nearly three generations, but broke down in the end.” 
This is no doubt strictly true ; still, it must be admitted that 
Talleyrand’s version of Castlereagh’s inspiration, which 
made one of the richest and most strategically important 
parts of Europe helpless against an unscrupulous neighbour, 
caused continual malaise throughout the whole nineteenth 
century. 

Mr. Renier ends as follows. Belgium ‘‘ has become the 
closest ally of the dominant military Power on the Con- 
tinent, a state of affairs which would have astounded not 
only Castlereagh, but Palmerston himself.’’ 

In 1914, England went to war primarily for a weak and 
independent Belgium. A crushing victory lost her the chief 
of her war aims, and for the first time in history, Belgium 
is to all intents and purposes in the hands of someone 
capable of looking after her. As far as one can judge, this 
new state of affairs is all for the best, and makes one reflect 
on the inevitable limitations of diplomats, however high- 
minded and however gifted. 

FRANCIS BIRRELL. 


PHYSICIANS OF MANKIND 


The Pioneers of Public Health, By M. E. M. WALKER. 
& Boyd. 12s. 6d.) 


(Oliver 


THis book consists of sketches of men of science and men of 
affairs who have aided the cause of public health. The first 
chapter describes Thomas Sydenham, who died in 1689 ; the 
last Sir William Leishman, who died in 1926. Sir Humphrey 
Rolleston, who writes a preface, says that the pioneers were 
chosen by a Committee. Four of them come from the United 
States; three from Central Europe; two from France. 
Twelve are British. A book designed on this scale (with 
250 pages divided among twenty-one persons) cannot give 
more than an outline of the careers described, and there is 
nothing very profound or striking in its treatment of its 
subjects. But the story of man’s struggles with the obstacles 
that beset all efforts at improvement is always interesting 
and stimulating, and Mrs. Walker’s book was well worth 
writing. She tells the facts in a simple and interesting 
manner. And as merit is not always rewarded by fame, 
some of the men she describes are scarcely known to the 
general public, and few of them are as well known as they 
deserve to be. 

It is fascinating to follow the history of the efforts by 
which doctors and men of science stamped out malaria and 
yellow fever. But the difficulties that men of affairs and 
administrators had to overcome in ignorance and prejudice 
were not less sensational. After England had twice been 
invaded by cholera and the dreadful condition of her towns 
had been exposed by Chadwick, Simon, and others, there 
were still people who thought that a national fast was the 
best remedy. ‘‘ The Maker of the Universe,’’ replied 
Palmerston in a famous letter, ‘‘ established certain laws of 
nature for the planet on which we live ; and the weal or 
woe of mankind depends on the observance or neglect of 
those laws.’’ Palmerston suggested that the nation should 
attack those ‘‘ causes and sources of contagion which, if 
allowed to remain, will infallibly breed pestilence and be 
fruitful in death, in spite of all the prayers and fastings of a 
united but inactive nation.” 
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THE PROTESTANT IMPETUS 


The Protestant Ethic and the Spirit of Capitalism. 
WEBER. Translated by TALCOTT PARSONS. 
10s. 6d.) 

Quakerism and Industry Before 1800. 
(Williams & Norgate. 8s. 6d.) 

Cromwell and Communism. By EDUARD BERNSTEIN. 
by H. J. STENNING. (Allen & Unwin. 10s. 6d.) 

THESE three books are closely complementary. Weber gives 

us a study of the part played by Protestantism—especially 

in its Calvinist form—in the development of Capitalism ; 

Isabel Grubb’s book fits as a detailed (and somewhat 

restricted) working of a particular corner of the field, while 

Bernstein’s social history enables the reader to check theory 

by the facts which he presents. 

Documented with nearly a hundred pages of notes, 
Weber’s thesis is well-knit and distinctively expressed. He 
contends that the Protestant spirit—in its individualism, 
its asceticism, and, above all, in its acceptance of everyday 
tasks as a “ calling,’’ supplied just that impetus and staying 
power needed to build up the modern industrial and financial 
order. When the highest personal expression of life was held 
to be that of a monk, withdrawn from worldly matters, al! 
the activities connected with trade and commerce were re- 
garded as being on a lower material plane. Where such 
activities were not condemned—as was the case with usury— 
the people were not given a high opinion of them. But the 
author attacks the view that Protestants were more inter- 
ested in ‘“* getting on,’’ which found expression in the saying, 
‘* Catholics sleep well and Protestants eat well.’’ Not in 
any such crude and untrue division does he find the essential 
difference in the attitude towards life which marked post- 
Reformation times. Luther showed the direction of the 
change when he maintained that it was man’s duty to submit 
to a *‘ calling,’’? in which he should labour. Thomas Aquinas 
would not have accepted that for the individual. Work, he 
recognized, was necessary for the community, but the con 
templation of spiritual truth was the highest good. Yet 
Calvin added to Luther’s passive acceptance of labour a 
passionate frenzy of work. For the Calvinist work became 
the test or the seal of ‘‘ election.”’ The personal results of 
the work mattered little except as they proved individual 
worth. Man was an instrument in God’s hand, either worth- 
less or worthy, and this could only be demonstrated by 
the resolute carrying out of daily tasks. 

So far from Protestantism being a relapse to worldly com- 
fort, it was an ascetic bracing up. It took away from the 
grossness of being immersed in affairs of profit by giving 
these an ethical significance. Instead of a man beinz a 
monk, withdrawn from all contact with the world, he became 
a monk in his everyday business relations. His integrity, 
his sobriety, his frugality, his industry was equal to the 
effort of building up the new capitalism. It made great enter- 
prises and great accumulations possible. This theory of an 
economic world sustained by religious faith is a fascinating 
one, 

The widening possibilities of world trade, the new inven- 
tions and methods—the purely economic factors—are not, in 
Weber’s view, sufficient to explain the rise of a capitalist 
order, neither can we explain it by the age-old acquisitive 
instinct. The new Protestant ethic of business rectitude and 
methodical devotion to work supplied the motive force 
needed. 

Weber is inclined, I think, to over-emphasize the inde- 
pendent contribution of religion, perhaps as a reaction to 
those economic theorists who gave no place to human will 
or ideas. The process went on with conditions and ideas 
interacting. But the blaze of religious feeling in the seven- 
teenth century had to exhaust its first fierce heat before it 
was caught and made to generate power for the new 
economic order. The guidance of asceticism into capitalist 
channels was certainly a matter of economic and social pres- 
sure, especially when we consider the liability of asceticism 
to fly away from the worldly. Gradually to coax and humour 
that spirit to harness itself and to pull the burdens of 
industry for the glory of God is a task which no man or men 
could consciously have accomplished. All the mutations and 
transformations of the religious spirit are evidence of con- 
tinuous social pressure on religious thought to adapt it to 


By MAx 
(Allen & Unwin. 


By ISABEL GRUBB. 


Translated 
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human ends. The book is a remarkable study of the re- 


moulding of religion to fit men’s needs—the more so as with 
all its knowledge it avoids a dogmatic interpretation of 
world progress. 

Isabel Grubb shows how Quakerism was affected by these 
influences. She records in detail the Quaker spiritualization 
of the economic virtues, plain living, economy, punctuality, 
hard work. Friends who took a pioneer place in industry 
built up their wealth upon a reputation for fair dealing, 
for keeping to their word. In this case they found that 
honesty was the best policy. But it was not all ‘ policy,” 
as this history shows. They stood sturdily by their beliefs 
when this meant persecution and financial loss. Fines and 
imprisonments figure largely in the early history of the 
society, and this probably helped to turn the Friends’ atten- 
tion to prison alleviation and reform. The Friends have 
been distinguished for their care of the poor in their own 
ranks and for humanitarian efforts in general. To their 
individualist ethics they added a social conscience. This 
history is a little ‘‘ orthodox,’’ in the sense that it excludes 
from its investigations those early Quaker tendencies which 
do not quite fit in with present Quaker ideas. Bernstein’s 
book meets this deficiency. Lilburne—Honest John—is the 
leading figure of this history of Commonwealth times. He, 
Naylor, Winstanley, and others in the Leveller and Digger 
movements were also associated with the Quaker left wing. 
They represented the Christian Communist side of 
Quakerism which was pruned away by conditions, leaving 
in its place notions of philanthropy and social conscience. 

R. M. Fox. 


LEARNING 

The Process of Learning. 
Paul. 7s. 6d. 

The Nursery School. By MARGARET 
The Teacher’s Many Parts. By Sir JOHN ADAMS, M.A., 
LL.D. (University of London 6s. 
!.’s Notebook, or, Recreations of an Inspector of Schools. 
By E. M. SNEYD-KINNERSLEY. (Lane. 7s. 6d. 


AND TEACHING 


By CONSTANCE BLOooR, M.A. (Kegan 
MCMILLAN, (Dent. 3s. 6d. 
B.Sc.. 
Press 


H.f 


Was it not Mr. G. K. Chesterton who scoffed at the idea of 
education as drawing out the capabilities of the child rather 
than instilling totally new and unknown factors? We were 
to argue, his reductio ad absurdum went, that in the secret 
places of the infant mind there lurked an innate knowledge 
of the date of William the Conqueror, which the teacher had 
only to hunt for and produce. This, of course, is merely a 
sample of Mr. Chesterton’s quibbling with words by a twist 
or limitation of their meaning. There is a difference between 
capability and knowledge. If you cannot extract 1066, like 
a back tooth, from a child’s head, and display it for inspec- 
tion, neither can you profitably inculcate it unless the child’s 
potential capacity and intelligence have been so far developed 
as to give it meaning. And the date of William is a bad 
example, even of learnable fact. Educational methods have 
moved swiftly of late years, and this tabulated gabble of 
royal dates should be outdated. Psychology is becoming 
increasingly important as a factor of modern education. 
The old-fashioned teacher who saw his class as a collection 
of empty sacks to be filled with pellets of specialized learning 
has no place (at least theoretically) in a system that recog- 
nizes each child as a growingly complex individual 
organism. So Miss Bloor, whose book is addressed mainly 
to students of the teaching profession, tackles her subject 
from the psychological standpoint exclusively. Under the 
two headings of Learning and Discipline are grouped those 
aspects of child character and development which have an 
essential bearing on the problem of education. 

‘* Problem ’ is perhaps the only word for it. Sir John 
Adams, in terming his profession a craft, is over-modest ; 
for although much that was formerly left to chance is now 
reduced to science, yet this very recognition of psychological 
complexity prevents the applving of cut-and-dried rules to 
every situation. Principles there may be, but in the last 
resort each teacher is called upon to exercise his own judg- 
ment. It is principles, and their application in 
practice, that Miss Bloor’s book deals. What it comes to is 


with these 


a statement in scientific terms of aspects that a good teacher 


would have recognized instinctively. That is to say, a 
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teacher with that touch of genius which Sir John Adams 
claims as the final necessity for complete success. Progress 
is not so certain and absolute as might appear from a study 
of theoretic text-books. There have always been teachers 
with a touch of genius, just as there were great pianists 
before any specific technical methods were evolved. But if 
science reduces the element of wonder, it increases the level 
of efficiency, and, in teaching as in other professions, what 
was once considered a gift can now be analyzed, and many 
of its ingredients acquired. The ideal educator may still be 
born, not made. He is too rare, however, to supply the 
demand, so it is necessary to make. To those in the making, 
Miss Bloor’s book should be helpful. To the layman it is 
reassuring as an indication of the insight, care, and sym- 
pathy expended on the modern child’s growth and education. 
Principle admittedly comes before practice; but for one 
branch of the practical we may turn to Miss Margaret 
MecMillan’s account of the Nursery School founded at Dept- 
ford by her sister Rachel and herself. Since the original 
publication of the book in 1919, interest in the movement 
has suddenly produced a call for a new edition. The fact 
speaks for itself. 

Miss Bloor’s study centres round the pupil’s personality. 
But there is another side to the process of education, and it 
is the teacher’s personality and attitude that Sir John Adams 
discusses in, as he points out, a friendly spirit marked by the 
complete absence of footnotes. This is a mellow book, teem- 
ing with the quiet wisdom and understanding gained 
through a lifetime’s experience. The touch of genius which 
makes an art of teaching is obviously in Sir John. He speaks 
here of the undue humility of the teacher, produced by the 
world’s mockery and contempt. But if anything is calcu- 
lated to restore the educationalist to a position of honour it 
is his survey of the facets and contacts of his professional 
life. One has only to note the scope and variety of Sir 
John’s chapters to realize that the teacher has no need to 
become narrowly specialized and divorced from the outer 
world. As for the inspector of schools, his is a gay life, in 
the hours off duty, to judge by Mr. Sneyd-Kinnersley’s bright 
collection of anecdotes and conversations. It is packed with 
plums and a few wholesome chestnuts. 

Sy_va NORMAN. 


THE IMAGISTS 


imagist Anthology, 1930. (Chatto & Windus. 6s.) 


Tuts little volume is to the honour (as they say) of human 
nature, for it commemorates a friendly feeling which has 
lasted since 1912) There were imagists, apparently, in those 
days ; what an imagist is, Mr. Ford Madox Ford’s glowing 
account of them leaves in obscurity ; at any rate, the then 
imagists, their friendly feeling still unabated, have joined 
in producing this little keepsake anthology, ‘‘ which is 
intended to give specimens of their recent work.”’ One 
cannot help being touched by the amiable idea, and by Mr. 
Ford’s testimony to the fun they had in 1912 ; but it is rather 
sad to think that they have all been writing poetry, on their 
own showing, eighteen years at least. They offer two im- 
portant names: James Joyce and D. H. Lawrence. Of 
James Joyce’s contribution, in his latest manner, those may 
speak who understand it. D. H. Lawrence’s are slight, 
clear-cut, and rather fun; the sort of thing, in fact, that a 
great poet might dash off as a joke in a spare couple of 
minutes. Most of the volume, however, is sad work. It is 
enlivened by a good deal of Mr. Richard Aldington, the 
Ethel M. Dell, as he may be called, of ‘‘ modern”’ poetry ; 
a writer fascinating, not so much for his badness as for his 
incredible simplicity :— 
‘*T like the men and women of my age, 

I like their hardness, 

For though we are a 

Still we have faced the 


battered and rather bitter sei, 
facts, we have been pretty honest.” 
He is extremely worked up about sex :— 
‘* Will vou die for a blind hot instinct, 
The rut of insect and beast, 
O stab the words home till the 
to dull a fiercer pain).” 

This is at least whole-hearted ; like the works of Miss Dell, 
it is genial of its kind. One cannot very well praise the 


wound is deep 
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style of it; in fact, as Dr. Johnson said in another connec- 
tion, a man could write such stuff for ever, if he would but 
give his mind to it. 


“Of course, you can say it is the War, 

But you cannot put everything down to the War, 

Nor to the machines either.” 
But some of the other contributors are not even funny. 
There is a certain amount of moral and metaphysical melo- 
drama, the offspring of Byron and Marie Corelli, but dis- 
playing a predominance of the female line ; a “ play in one 
act,’ for instance, by Mr. John Cournos, entitled ‘‘ Shy- 
lock’s Choice * :— 


‘“TuBAL: Thy coming ordeal fills me with dread. 
‘“* SHYLOCK : Not me. To-morrow will find me firm. The 
prospect of to-morrow fills me with indescribable elation.” 
There is a verse drama by Mr. F. S. Flint, ‘‘ The Making of 
Lilith ’’; scene, of course, the Garden of Eden. It mostly 
consists of a conversation between God and Satan :— 


‘God has straight black hair, angry nostrils, bushy 
eyebrows, eyes like molten metal, and a black beard that 
hides his mouth. 


‘““Satan has golden hair, curling, &c., &c.,...and a 


mouth like two strung bows. He has no beard, but a golden 
down on his cheeks. 


‘“God inspires fear ; Satan friendliness and love.”’ 


This kind of thing makes one feel old and blasé; it might 
be supposed to date from 1812, if only it were better written. 

The best things in the anthology are the graceful poems 
of H. D. They are a little fine-drawn indeed, the sentiment 
sometimes a little dubious ; and a good many of those exces- 
sively short lines would be more beautiful, and sound more 
naturally, if run together. The jaw is inclined to fret at so 
many bites of the cherry. But they are delicate things: 
almost, if the contradiction may be allowed, a kind of silent 
poetry. And some of the ‘‘ Bacche”’ chorus translations 
are extraordinarily moving and pathetic in their restraint. 

















AUTUMN BOOKS 


Alfred Tresidder Sheppard 


has put « life-time of study and craftsmanship into The Art and 
Practice of Historical Fiction (12s. 6d.). ** His pages bristle with ‘ asides.’ 
Reflective, discursive, chalienging.’”—John 0’ London. “I have 
thoroughly enjoyed reading it. Many excellent openings for debate.”— 
John Drinkwater in The Daily Telegraph. ‘* Here indeed is entertain- 
ment (as well as instruction).”—H. L. Morrow in Everyman. “ Fascinat- 
ing.”—Truth. ‘“ The delight lies in the innumerable side tracks it 
opens.”—Cecil Roberts in The Sphere. 


The Quite Impossible She 


is the theme of Henry Savage’s excursion into the higher frivolity 
How to Manage our Women (7s. 6d.). Adventures in Bloomsbury- 
Bohemia; devastating asides on modern foibles; airy wisdom and 
trenchant wit. But does Mr. Savage’s title claim too much? Aubry 
Hammond’s sardonic illustrations suggest that it does. A gloriously 
funny partnership. 


A Novel And More 


Pierre Loving’s The Cat of Heaven (7s. 6d.) is novel and biography in 
one. It stands superbly on its own feet as a novel—and it is also a 
brilliant study of its hero, Baudelaire. The poet lives three-dimensional 
and tragic against the background of that strange time when Paris 
had still a Bohemia. 


And, Talking About Books... 


With the peseta at 46, Spain has at the moment obvious attractions 
for the British motorist. Wise tourists will take Charles Freeston’s 
Roads of Spain (10s. 6d.) with them—the guide to the best and least- 
known road-system in Europe. Le Gallienne’s Magic Seas (7s. 6d.) has 
“a wealth of adventure, excitement of divers kinds, love-making and 








marrying, all told with a zest to thrill” says The Nation. The Mink 
Coat, Edith Brill’s novel (7s. 6d.), found a warm admirer in The 
Spectator: “ Singularly well-balanced and acutely sincere. The study 


of Mr. Raynor is brilliant.” 


A Pretty Thin ¢! 


Yes, we expected the booksellers and the public to like our rather 
unconventional autumn list. It is a licht-hearted production, a list 
that has (thouch we say it that shouldn’t) a way with it. But its 
“vaiety is wedded to the perfectly serious purpose of keeping the 
public in touch with new books. Why not ask your bookseller for 
a copy? 

Prices net. Lists from 21, Soho Square, W.1. 


HUMPHREY TOULMIN 
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TWO SOLDIERS 


Thoughts of a Soldier. By GENERAL VON SEECKT. Translated by 
GILBERT WATERHOUSE. With an Introduction by GENERAL SIR 
IAN HAMILTON. (Benn, 8s. 6d.) 

Hindenburg, the Man and the Legend. By MARGARET GOLDSMITH 
and FREDERICK VOIGT. (Faber & Faber. 12s. 6d.) 


IN his first chapter, cailed ‘‘ Catchwords,’’ General von 
Seeckt warns his readers that those who habitually use 
ready-made phrases are usually men of mediocre capacity : 
the General, in fact, looks upon the habit as a kind of mental 
poison which infects all processes of thought and action. He 
therefore recommends clear and conscientious thinking as a 
remedy to the habit if acquired ; and as a preventive medi- 
cine if not acquired. Following upon this impressive 
exordium are: (i) an address at a memorial to Swedish 
volunteers who fell fighting for Germany in the war; (ii) a 
speech delivered in the Reichswehr Ministry in October, 
1923, and (iii) two pages of emotional prose called ‘‘ Hinden- 
burg.” After these digressions, General von Seeckt returns 
to more professional subjects. The chapter called ‘* The 
Soldier and the Statesman ”’’ seems to me to be a very com- 
plicated way of stating that a general looks after military 
affairs and a politician after political; the remaining 
chapters about ‘‘ modern armies’ and ‘“ modern cavalry ”’ 
are collections of abstract principles, very tedious to read, 
but illustrative of a curious tendency in all military litera- 
ture. 

For some reason which [I cannot explain, whenever 
practical, experienced, soldiers have written about profes- 
sional affairs they have generally done so in the most 
abstract, philosophic way imaginable. As this love of 
abstract principle, and hatred of concrete illustration, is 
common to the writings of Leo Tacticus, Vegetius, Monte- 
cuccoli, and Clausewitz, and as the great Chinese classic on 
the principles of strategy is written in the same detached 
stvle, I assume that it is a form of composition which in- 
structs and stimulates professional soldiers. General von 
Seeckt has very faithfully adhered to old models, and this 
may be why Sir Ian Hamilton has called these ‘t Thoughts 
of a Soldier ’’ a good book. My own personal opinion is that 
General von Seeckt has written an incoherent essay in praise 
of clear thinking. 

’ The short biographical study of Hindenburg seems to 
have been written from documents, with the result that it 
contains descriptions of German strategy and politics which 
are more vivid than the descriptions of Hindenburg himself. 
The old Field Marshal is, indeed, rather a shadowy figure 
in this biography ; but whatever he did or decided is 
adequately explained and discussed. Although the book is 
readable, I cannot regard it as a satisfactory piece of work. 
If I study it to learn something about Hindenburg, I find in 
it nothing more than can be expressed in this one senience: 
That he is a modest, impersonal, loyal-hearted man. If I 
wish to study German strategy I am bound to consult other 
sources. 


A. C. BELL. 


A LITERARY POCKET-BOOK 


‘* Clegg’s International Directory of Booksellers’’ for 
1930-1931 has made its appearance. It is ‘‘ more than twice 
the size of the last edition.’’ The proprietors admit that 
the price (35s.) is considerable, but add that an increased 
circulation will make future issues cheaper. At the end is 
a list of book-collectors and their subjects. Another hand- 
book useful to the collector is ‘‘ Modern British Authors: 
their First Editions *’ (Allen & Unwin, 25s.). The compilers, 
B. D. Cutler and Villa Stiles, have kept their lists very 
simple, and accordingly succeed in providing, in 171 pages, 
a guide to the ‘“‘ items ’’ of forty writers, from Lewis Carroll 
to Aldous Huxley. 


* + * 


Among the newest travel-books to be welcomed for text 
and illustrations we notice ‘‘ Korea of the Japanese,’’ by 
H. B. Drake (Lane, 12s. 6d.), a book with many entertaining 
passages but a general hint of pathos ; ‘‘ Plant Hunting on 
the Edge of the World,” by F. Kingdon Ward (Gollancz, 21s.) 
—records of an admirable naturalist’s expeditions to the 
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Burmese Oberland in 1926, and the mountains of Furthest 
Assam in 1928 ; and ‘‘ Amazon and Andes,”’ by K. G. Grubb 
(Methuen, 18s.), the finely narrated impressions of a mis- 
sionary. Nearer home, we have our adveztures in ‘‘ The 
D.I.A. Cautionary Guide to Carlisle ’’ (Sidgwick & Jackson, 
6d.)—another of that lively and purposeful series which has 
already pointed out the architectural muddles of St. Albans 
and Oxford. 


* * 7 


There may be no royal road to the acquisition of 
languages ; but serviceable paths are provided. What could 
be better, for instance, than ‘‘ Le Vrai Ami du Traducteur 
Anglais-Francais et Francais-Anglais,’’ by Felix Boillot 
(Les Presses Universitaires De France)? It includes a com- 
prehensive English-French vocabulary, in which M. Boillot 
thoroughly, attractively, and gaily exposes the ‘‘ catches ”’ 
in our language, and his, which lead in translation to the 
‘*howlers ’’ of which he gives so many amusing examples. 
Another useful work is ‘‘ A Handbook of the Latin Lan- 
guage,’’ by Walter Ripman (Dent, 10s. 6d.), a Latin-English 
dictionary giving the grammatical nature of each word, the 
related English words, if any, and the English renderings, 
with references to the full vocabulary arranged under such 
headings as ‘‘ time,”’ ‘‘ place,’’ ‘‘ seasons,”’ &c., and to the 
ingeniously summarized grammar which follow. From the 
Cambridge University Press comes ‘‘ An Italian Phrase- 
Book,”’ by Alfred Hoare (2s. 6d.), a selection of ‘‘ turns of 
expression '’ in English rendered into their Italian equiva- 
lents ; and from Messrs. Allen & Unwin, a new Pocket 
English-Russian and Russian-English Dictionary (2 vols., 
7s. 6d. each), exceptionally well printed. ‘‘ Esperanto Litera- 
ture,’’ by K. R. C. Sturmer (Esperanto Publishing Co.), deals 
with a_ selection of new works and translations in 
‘‘ Esperanto’; but the ‘‘S.P.E. Tract No. XXXIV” 
(Clarendon Press, 2s. 6d.) contains articles by T. C. Macaulay 
and J. A. Smith in which the creation of an artificial literary 
language receives scant encouragement. ‘‘La Langue des 
Relations Interceltiques,’’ by Louis N. Le Roux (Foyle’s 
Welsh Co., 1s.), is a militant essay on a problem of the 
Celtic revival. Lastly, we have received from Senor Alfonso 
Par (Instituto Del Teatro Nacional) a remarkable biblio- 
graphy of Spanish works (translations, critical studies, &c.) 
dealing with Shakespeare. 


* * *. 


We are impressed by the frequent publication of family 
histories, even now. The late Dr. J. H. Round was the most 
ruthless critic of false pedigrees and their effects ; he him- 
self, as Mr. William Page points out in a memoir prefixed to 
Dr. Round’s ‘‘ Family Origins ’’ (Constable, 25s.), was as 
ready to claim a Plantagenet ancestor as any other man, 
if such could be honestly come by. Most of the posthumous 
papers in this book deal faithfully and readably with the 
illegitimate claims, often of illustrious families, and with 
various peerage cases in which he was engaged profession- 
ally. In ‘‘ The Ways of Yesterday,’ by A. M. W. Stirling 
(Butterworth, 18s.), the title refers both to the history of the 
Way family, 1307-1885, and the changing world in which they 
flourished. Mrs. Stirling is mainly concerned with the Rev. 
Lewis Way, father of Albert Way the antiquary, who took 
Holy Orders and engaged in a crusade for the conversion of 
the Jews, with his friend Dr. Wolff—the Jewish Rabbi who 
became a Church of England clergyman, married Lady 
Georgiana Walpole and was the father of Sir Henry 
Drummond Wolff. 


*. * * 


‘‘The Hundred and the Hundred Rolls,” by Helen M. 
Cam (Methuen, 15s.), is a fascinating study of local govern- 
ment in medieval England. The hundred rolls of 1274-6 are 
the principal source of information, and we see how the 
machinery of Government, controlled by the Chancery and 
the Exchequer, and checked from time to time by special 
visitations of King’s Justices, worked in the shires and 
hundreds. The book illustrates Round’s dictum that the 
topographical value of pedigrees is high, for the great names 
of medieval England are continually brought before us in 
relation to the feudal tenancies. But it is not only the great 
who have pedigrees ; there are middle-class families who 
can boast of long patrilinear descent. One such is described 
in the ‘* Boutflower Book,’’ by Douglas Samuel Boutflower 
(Northumberland Press, Newcastle). Mr. Boutflower has 
given the complete story of his family from 1303-1930. Up 
to the year 1875 his great-grandfather was the earliest 
member of his family known to him. A chance discovery, 
however, put him on the track of his ancestors, copy-holders 
of Apperley, holding originally of the Prince Bishops of 
Durham, and the rest was a matter of diligent research. 
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BRIDGE 
By CALIBAN. 
DO’S AND DON’TS FOR BEGINNERS AT 
CONTRACT-—(II.) DON’TS 

OFFERED last week a number of maxims which, if 
[ successtutty followed, would go far towards producing 

the Admirable Crichton of the card table. Account, how- 
ever, should also be taken of the following minatory 
precepts :— 

(1) Don’t be superstitious. There is no great harm in 
superstitions so long as you don’t believe in them ; but once 
you become really worried about your position at the card 
table, the colour of the pack you are playing with, the 
reputation of your partner as a ‘‘ bad card-holder,”’ &c., &c., 
your efficiency will be seriously impaired. If the blue cards 
have won the rubber three times running, it is still an 
even chance that the red cards will win next time. 

(2) Don’t leave the scoring to somebody else. If you 
don’t know what the score is, and who is vulnerable, you 
cannot play properly, and if you keep on asking questions, 
you make yourself a nuisance. 

(3) Don’t initiate a ‘‘ post mortem’ before there is a 
corpse, i.e., don’t start arguing with your partner as to what 
you or she should have done the moment Dummy’s hand 
goes down. The proper time for a discussion of the bidding 
(if discussion indeed there must be) is after the hand has 
been played and the score agreed and entered up. 

(4) Don’t interrupt the bidding with questions as to what 
conventions are being played. If you have failed to find out 
before the game began, you should wait until the hand is 
over and make inquiries then. 

Bidding. 

(5) Don’t double too readily. Your double may merely 
serve to draw your adversaries into some more acceptable 
bid. 


(6) Don’t, on the other hand, be afraid to double where 
you are sure that it will pay merely because the double is 
not a “‘ free’’ one. This avoidance of ‘‘ non-free ’’ doubles 
is one of the most widespread of errors. Your line of action 
here, as elsewhere, should be solely determined by an 
evaluation of risks. 

(7) Don’t make speculative bids in No-Trumps where you 
are sure of game in a suit. Remember, too, that suit bids 
are almost always preferable to No-Trump bids because they 
convey more definite and more precise information. 

(8) Don’t be in a hurry to bid for slams. More points 
are thrown away in pursuit of the mirage of slam premiums 
than in any other way. Don’t bid for small slam unless you 
are sure that you have at least an even chance of making 
it ; or for grand slam unless you are sure that your chance 
is three to one on. 

(9) Don’t employ systems of bidding which are not based 
on intelligible principles. They will only result in your 
making expensive and unnecessary mistakes. 


Play of the hand. 

(10) Don’t follow slavishly rules which you don’t under- 
stand—e.g., you will probably lose as many tricks as you 
will save by always ‘‘ covering an honour with an honour.”’ 

(11) Don’t forget that, though your hand may seem abso- 
lutely worthless, the way you play it may be of the utmost 
importance from your partner’s point of view. Even a 
Yarborough can often be so played as to afford him valuable 
information. 

(12) Don’t fail to ask your partner (and this, Dummy, 
applies particularly to you) if he is void in a suit he has 
renounced. You may be morally sure that he is ; but there 
is no harm in inquiring ; and indeed it is a good plan to get 
into the habit of inquiring automatically. 

(13) Don’t forget that the declarer ought normally to 
draw trumps at the first opportunity ; but 

(14) Don’t start drawing trumps, as a matter of course, 
until you have made sure that your trumps and Dummy’s 
cannot be utilized separately to advantage. 

(15) When playing against the declarer, don’t “call” 
in a suit unless you want it led. Some players automatic- 
ally ‘‘ call’? with two cards. They should not do so if they 
don’t want to be forced. 

(16) Don’t assume that because you hold a singleton you 
must lead it. It is very often an extremely poor lead. In 
particular, 

(17) Don’t lead a singleton where you have a number of 
trumps which can perhaps be used to establish a suit against 
the declarer. 
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THE COLLAPSE OF THE 
AUSTRO-HUNGARIAN EMPIRE 


Edmund von Glaise-Horstenau 


Colonel Edmund von Glaise-Horstenau is Director 
of the War Archives in Vienna, and his book is a 
triumph of historical skill, judgment and lucidity. 
On the continent it has had a great sale. With z 
portraits. 25s. net. J Prospectus post free. 


DOCTOR DARWIN 
Hesketh Pearson 


The first full-length biography—*“ a very excellent 
picture,” the Times describes it— of Charles 
Darwin’s grandfather, who anticipated such things 
as the gramophone, eugenics, aeroplanes and 
psycho-analysis. Illustrated. 1os. 6d. net. 


AMPHION: OR, 
THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


Dudley Harbron 


“Extremely entertaining.” —V. Sackville-West, 

broadcasting. ‘‘ Replete with interesting infor- 

mation.”—Harold Nicolson in the Daily Express. 

“I recommend it.”” — Frank Swinnerton in the 

Evening News. Illustrated. 6s. net. J Prospectus 
post free. 





THE LILY OF FORT GARRY 
A Novel by Jane Rolyat 


Nineteenth-century Canada becomes a visible 

country to the reader of this novel. It is a solid 

achievement, yet in unfolding its simple love story 

the author reveals the most delicate subtleties. 
7s. 6d. net. 





THE SWAN SHAKESPEARE 
A Player’s Edition 


This new edition of Shakespeare’s complete works 
is designed primarily for those interested in the 
plays as works for the stage. It is edited, with notes 
on production, by C. B. Purdom, and illustrated 
with drawings of scenes, costumes, etc., by Jean 
Campbell. Three volumes. 253. net. 
4] Prospectus post free. 


THE ARTHURIAN LEGEND 
IN ITALIAN LITERATURE 
Edmund G. Gardner, Litt.D. 


‘A valuable contribution to Arthurian studies.” 


—Sunday Times. “Some excellent illustrations 
increase the reader’s pleasure.”"—New Statesman. 
12s. 6d. net. 


DAY SCHOOLS OF ENGLAND 
Ronald Gurner, M.A. 


A rejoinder to the argument that Public boardin 

Schools provide an education essentially better an 

more valuable than that of Day Schools. By the 

well-known Headmaster of Whitgift Grammar 
School. 3s. 6d. net. 


BEDFORD STREET W.C.2. 
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Ready on Thursday | 


THE VICTORIAN 
TRAGEDY 


By E. WINGFIELD-STRATFORD 


Author of “ The History of British Civilization.” 
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REVIEWED BY THOMAS BURKE 
IN THE BOOK GUILD BULLETIN 


“JT welcome his book. It is the book I have 
been waiting for, a sound considered examina- 
tion of a great age. At the same time, it is 
written with spirit and with that essential wit 
which can afford to disdain mere phrase-mak- 
ing. I recommend it to all who wish to get a true 
perspective of the failures and achievements 
of the age, and incidentally to all who enjoy 
good history. For myself, I found it far more 
absorbing than the novels I have lately read ; 
| after the first chapter I was captive to the end.” 





















10s. 6d. net 
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To know the Indian viewpoint, read 


INDIAN AFFAIRS 


Special Simon Number 


Edited by Sir A. BANERJI, M.A. (Oxon), C.LE., 
C.S.1., 1.C.S. (Retd.); formerly Prime Minister of 
Mysore and Foreign Minister of Kashmir. 


Leading Contents for September: Simon ReporT—A Srtwpy; 
A Lincua FRANCA FoR INDIA; Not ONE DOMINION BUT MANY; 
IMPERIAL PREFERENCE; THE ECONOMIC PROBLEM. 
ContRisuTors: Sir Alfred Chatterton; Mr. V. K. Krishna 
Menon; Sir Hari Singh Gour; Prof. Mookerji; and others. 
Obtainable from Edson (Printers), Ltd., 8-9, Essex Street, 
Strand, W.C.2, and W. H. Smith & Sons, Ltd., Bookstalls 
and Shops. 20/- per annum. 5/- a copy- 
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INTERNATIONAL LABOUR 
REVIEW 
Issued Monthly - 2s, 6d. 


This publication deals with every phase of 
industrial and labour problems throughout 
the world. 


‘Published in the United Kingdom for the 
INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE (LEAGUE OF NATIONS) 
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(18) Don’t forget that the lead of trumps against the 
declarer (a lead that one hardly ever sees from novices) is 
often very successful. 


General. 

(19) Don’t bully your partner. If he is a good player, he 
will resent it. If he is a rabbit, you will only make him 
worse. 

By bullying I do not only mean being angry and unkind ; 
I mean, in particular, asking silly questions, such as ‘* Why 
did you trump my Queen?” &c. Either your partner knew 
no better, in which case you will not improve his technique 
by worrying him during the post mortem, or he merely 
played in error, in which case the less said the better. 

(20) Don’t annoy everybody at the table by telling them 
something perfectly obvious. ‘‘I had eleven Hearts, and 
so I took you out of No-Trumps,”’ &c. Such achievements 
should be allowed to speak for themselves. 


RECENT 
GRAMOPHONE RECORDS 


WITH so much fine orchestral music still unrecorded, it 
seems a pity that gramophone companies should devote 
so large a space to arrangements of well-known piano 
works. 

H.M.V. send us an orchestral version of Schumann's 
‘* Carnaval,” played by the London Symphony Orchestra 
under Sir Landon Ronald. No details are given of the 
arrangement used, but it is clearly that made _ for 
Diaghileff with the shortened version of the finale. (The 
orchestration was, I believe, by Glazunov or Tcherepnin.) 
There is no particular reason why this work should be 
heard on the orchestra except in stage performances, but 
the record will probably appeal to those who associate the 
music with the ballet rather than the concert-hall. The 
orchestration is brilliant and markedly Russian in style, 
and the general effect is like seeing a well-known play 
vividly performed in a foreign language. The perform- 
ance, as in most records conducted by Sir Landon Ronald, 
is clear and straightforward except in the finale, which is 
spoilt by too much rubato. (H.M.V. Three 12-in. records. 
D1840-2.) 

The precedent of the ballet affords a justification for 
this performance but I cannot see that there is any justi- 
cation for Weingartner’s turgid arrangement of the 
Hammerclavier Sonata. Indeed, coming from a less eminent 
source this distortion of one of the admitted masterpieces of 
pianoforte literature would be dismissed at once as an un- 
warranted impertinence. The later piano works of 
Beethoven may not be pianistic in the Lisztian sense of the 
word, but a moment’s consideration will show that their 
very thought and even form are influenced by the instru- 
ment for which they were written. 

Very often, a virtuoso piano piece will make an excellent 
orchestral transcription, for its pianistic fireworks can find 
their equivalent in similarly flashy orchestral fireworks, but 
there is no effective orchestral equivalent of the bare and 
strangely personal quality of Beethoven’s piano writing in 
his later sonatas. To give two simple instances. The 
melodic arabesques in the right hand, which probably were 
intended to overcome the lack of sustained melodic effect 
on the piano, sound rococo and insignificant if played on 
the flute, while if they are played on the strings they have 
a nervous intensity which is equally uncalled for. The 
sombre melodic phrases in the bass sound ridiculously thick 
and grumpy if played on bassoons and basses, while if they 
are put an octave higher they lose their dramatic quality. 
One is amazed that any lover of Beethoven can have con- 
ceived for a moment the idea of an orchestral version of 
this sonata and still more so that Weingartner himself 
should have put the idea into practice. (Columbia. Five 
12-in. records. LX43-47 in album.) 

It is a relief to turn from this to the fine record made 
by Sir Henry Wood of the sixth Brandenburg Concerto (for 
violas, ’cellos and basses). The performance is vigorous and 
the sonorous effect obtained by the omission of the violins 
has been well recorded particularly in the splendid last move- 
ment. (Columbia. Two 12-in. records. LX41-42.) 

Ravel’s popular ‘‘ Bolero ’’ has been exceptionally well 
recorded by Mengelberg and the Concertgebouw Orchestra. 
(Columbia. Two 12-in. records. LX48-9.) Personally, I 
find this one of the most tiresome and least exhilarating 
pieces of music ever written and a melancholy example of 
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Ravel’s decline as a creative musician. He appears to 
occupy himself now with purely cerebral and essentially 
unmusical pastiches: for ‘ Bolero,’ like Ravel’s earlier 
pastiche ‘‘ Tzigane,’’ is without any real physical urge. The 
composer has cold-bloodedly set out to rouse the audience 
to a state of excitement by the most mechanical of orchestral 
and dynamic devices and seems to have almost cynically 
chosen as a framework for his showmanship a particularly 
insignificant and commonplace scrap of melody. It is only 
fair though to mention again that the performance and 
recording are first-rate. 

H.M.V. have issued two Brahms works. A good, but not 
particularly distinguished, recording of the Academic 
Festival Overture by the Berlin State Opera Orchestra under 
Klemperer (Two 12-in. records. D1853-4. 1854 with a Minuet 
from the D major Divertimento of Mozart on the fourth side), 
and a performance by Isolde Menges and Harold Samuel of 
the third Violin Sonata in D minor. (Three 12-in. records. 
C1923-5.) This is a very musical and well-balanced perform- 
ance of one of Brahms’ most charming works. I cannot help 
feeling that Brahms’ genius was far more at home in com- 
paratively slight and intimate works such as this, than in 
the more massive symphonic works he essayed in his later 
period. 

Mischa Elman gives a very brilliant and dashing per- 
formance of Tchaikovsky’s Violin Concerto, accompanied by 
the London Symphony Orchestra under John Barbirolli. The 
music though, particularly the long-drawn-out first move- 
ment with its tedious cadence, is by no means Tchaikovsky 
at his best. The last two movements are far more compact 
and enjoyable. The orchestral accompaniment is sensitive 
and well-balanced. (H.M.V. Four 12-in. records. D1405-8.) 

Sir Dan Godfrey and the Bournemouth Orchestra have 
followed up their performance of Auber’s ‘‘ Bronze Horse ”’ 
with a record of the same composer’s ‘‘ Crown Diamonds ” 
Overture. (Columbia. 12-in. DX77.) 

This, though less capricious than the ‘‘ Bronze Horse,” 
is rather better musically. There is an engaging and un- 
pretentious vulgarity about the tunes and their orchestration, 
while the suave introduction has a delightful Victorian 
melancholy. 

CONSTANT LAMBERT. 
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HAZLITT 


The Centenary Edition 
edited by P. P. Howe 


@ Twenty-one volumes; in large demy 

8vo: each with a frontispiece: finely 

printed: and bound in red buckram. 

Limited to one thousand sets only for 

sale in both England and America; 
fifteen guineas net. 


{| Three volumes in the long-awaited definitive 
edition of the works of William Hazlitt are now 
ready; the others will follow in batches of five or 
six at intervals of a few months. The last edition 
of Hazlitt, which contained only 13 volumes, has 
been out of print and at a considerable premium 
for many years. This new edition, which is edited 
by the author of the best biography of Hazlitt, 
includes much previously uncollected work. Im- 
mediate application to the booksellers is advised. 


© A detailed prospectus post free on request 
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Letters from Mary Goodbody 


Such stuff as Blues 


are made on 


| THE SHUTTER 
| OF SNOW 


By EMILY HOLMES COLEMAN 


Life in a mental hospital—it is seldom 
that a person of genuine poetic talent 
undergoes such an experience. Mrs. 
Coleman has made the most of the 
imaginative possibilities. The book, 
while it contains a realistic description of 
actual characters and events, is terrible 
in its unearthliness and its profundity of 
conception. The style is inventive, both 
in language and treatment, and is wonder- 
fully adapted to its subject matter. The 
book deserves perhaps the much-abused 
phrase, a “work of genius,” and will 
prove absorbing to the student of psy- 
chology as well as to the lover of 

literature. 

6s. net 


ROUTLEDGE 
Broadway House, Carter Lane, London, E.C. 
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My dear Ronnie, 





te ih 


| | hear from Peter you're in the running for your 
| Blue. I’m so glad! We haven't had a Blue in the 


family since your Great-uncle James played chess 
- for Oxford. 


And to think that only a year ago one set at tennis 
RICHEST IN VITAMIN ‘B’ | used to tire you out? But I always did say it was 


largely a matter of your food, and Dr. Carter 
| agreed. It was he who put you on to that scrunchy 


.-_ 9 | Vita-Weat instead of ordinary bread. Well, I 
Rowntiee's | know what Vita-Weat has done for me and my 


=~ indigestion, and I’m delighted to know it has worked 
| oVi Ss such wonders with you. 

on masses of undercooked starch. Dr. Carter says 

¢C HOCcO LATE BI S ¢ U IT Ss | Vita-Weat contains—but there, I expect you learn all 


about vitamins and such-like things at Cambridge... 


Vita-Weat 


RECO 


THE BREAD OF NEW HEALTH 
Cartons at 1/6 and 10d. Packets at 6d. and 2d. 


Obtainable from most Hovis agents FRE | 
and leading grocers and confectioners. - = peek 


Makers of Famous Biscuits 
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| imagine you won't ever again go stodging yourself 





Companions to 
the Great National 
Health Builder— 
HOVIS Bread 














HOVIS LTD., LONDON, BRISTOL, MACCLESFIELD, ETC. { 
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THE WEEK IN THE CITY 


By TOREADOR 


MORE SLUMP—AUSTRALIAN FINANCE AGAIN—SIR ERIC GEDDES AND RUBBER 


their button-holes a blue button inscribed with the 

words ‘* Business is better.”” This goes to prove that 
anything might happen in America—even a trade recovery. 
At the moment business happens to be worse. Wheat prices 
are falling again (Massey Harris has passed its quarterly 
dividend), and, on the large increase in refined stocks 
last month, the domestic price of copper in America has been 
cut to 103 cents per lb. In London standard copper has 
fallen to £46} per ton, the lowest level for twenty-eight 
years. Every time one dares to hope that the fall in com- 
modity prices is slowing down, some new “‘ low ” records 
are made. Thus the trade depression marches on, and no 
sign of a halt this year seems possible, Apart from the 
reaction in the New York Stock Exchange, London has had 
to bear the shock of the German elections. It would be 
giving an exaggerated view of City anxiety to say that the 
new German Reparations 5} per cent. loan (issued at 90) 
has ** slumped ” to 83}, and that some of the provincial 
loans—Hamburg 6 per cent. or Berlin 6 per cent.—have 
been ** unsaleable.”? The market in German provincial loans 
has for some time been nominal for lack of business, and 
special selling of the Reparations loan was in evidence a 
fortnight ago. The City is not yet greatly concerned about 
German politics. It is only disturbed by communistic revo- 
lutions, for it is, at heart, Fascist. 


G tier button-hote in New York have been wearing in 


* * + 


Australian finance is still in the news, if it is out of the 
agony columns. I ventured to ask the other week who 
wanted to lend money to Australia. I received no answers, 
and am loath to believe that it was because most of the 
officials at Australia House were away on holiday. Sub- 
scribers to overseas Government issues want to be assured 
above all things of the repayment of their capital at the 
appointed date. That is precisely the question which is at 
present disturbing Australian statesmen. The immediate 
crisis may be over—the troublesome £5,000,000 Common- 
wealth Treasury Bills have been renewed, and an exchange 
pool has been formed by Australian banks in London on 
which the first charge will be the interest payments on 
Australian external debt, which now amount to £36,000,000 
a year. But how are the debt maturities abroad to be pro- 
vided for? It used to be the practice of the Australian 
Commonwealth and States to pay off their maturing loans 
out of the proceeds of new loans. But new borrowing 
abroad is at the moment impossible. Fortunately there are 
no maturing external joans until 1932, Between 1932 and 
1936 the States have over £63} millions of loans maturing 
in London—nearly £18 millions in 1932, £9.6 millions in 
1933, £7.8 millions in 19384, £27.4 millions in 1985, and £5.8 
millions in 1986. Mr. Scullin and his colleagues appear to 
be gambling on the chance of such an early improvement in 
Australian finance and economics that a conversion loan 
in London for about £13 millions will be possible by 
December, 1931. 

* + ~ 

Everyone in the City will pray that Mr. Scullin is right. 
But there are two disturbing thoughts. First, how can the 
return of prosperity to Australia be anything but slow if 
new borrowings are suspended? If Australia used to borrow 
abroad about £36 millions a year of new money and is now 
to forgo this addition to its wealth, and if the world prices 
of its export produce are to remain depressed, there will 
be £86 millions and more less money to spend in the 
country. Borrowing at home makes no difference : it trans- 
fers, but does not create new, purchasing power. So there is 
bound to be a lengthy period of economic depression ahead. 
Secondly, can Mr. Scullin hold the country to his policy 
of financial reform which, with its balanced Budgets, re- 
duced expenditure, and no foreign loans, entails a severe 
deflation and a lowering of the standard of living? The 
Australian Council of Trade Unions has called for the rejec- 


tion of his plan, and has proposed, as an alternative, the 
maintenance of Trade-Union hours and rates of pay, a 
reduction in interest rates on the debt, a limitation of 
dividends, a revision of the Australian war debt settlement 
with Great Britain, and possibly an inflation of the cur- 
rency. It is rather ominous that Mr. Lyons, the acting 
Federal Treasurer in Mr, Scullin’s absence, has weakened so 
far as to declare to the Victorian Labour Party’s Conference 
at Melbourne that Sir Otto Niemeyer’s opinions on reduc- 
ing costs of production “‘ did not express the Government’s 
views,’ and that the Government did not stand for ** wage 
reductions at the workers’ expense to benefit other 
interests.” Now Doctor Niemeyer had diagnosed the 
Australian malady as a form of excess blood pressure—* a 
standard of living economically beyond their capacity to 
bear.”? How can this be cured without a reduction in wage 
rates? And is it likely that Australian labour will consent 
to work longer and for less pay until alternative schemes, 
such as reduction in debt interest, limitation of dividends, 
expansion of the note issue, and Government work schemes, 
have first been tried? 
* * * 

The Stock Exchange showed its appreciation of the 
good sense of Sir Eric Geddes’s statement this week on the 
rubber industry by marking up, somewhat illogically, the 
price of Dunlop Rubber shares. The directors of Dunlop 
Rubber were opposed to the restriction scheme, approved 
of its abolition, but were not in accord with the way in 
which it was abolished. Most City people who are not 
rubber company directors will agree with them. Sir Eric’s 
circular showed plainly how the restriction scheme, intro- 
duced in 1922, had been responsible for the enormous in- 
crease in native production in the Dutch East Indies. He 
gave the following figures of Asiatic ownership of rubber 
plantations :— 

Malaya. Dutch East Indies. 
1922-23 approx. 1,230,000 acres 360,000 acres. 

1929 approx. 1,400,000 acres 1,300,900 acres. 
About 50 per cent. of the rubber plantation industry, 
according to Sir Eric, is now in Asiatic hands. The native 
producer reaps his rubber crop entirely with the labour of 
his own family when the price of rubber is low. When the 
price is high, he hires tappers, who are paid by a percentage 
(usually 50 per cent.) of the crop they collect. Sir Eric 
believes that the dividing-line between the low and the high 
price for the native producer is 8}d. per lb., and that the 
problem for the European owner is to be able to sell at a 
profit when the price of rubber is below 8}d. 

7 * * 


Surely Sir Eric Geddes fixes his datum-line too high. 
The native producer, as he says, has no overhead charges, 
no boards of directors or managers, no Home Office 
expenses or agency fees, no heavy estate charges or depre- 
ciation of buildings, plant, and machinery. It is too late 
for British companies to complain that the native producers 
do not have to house their labour force in substantial build- 
ings and provide proper sanitary arrangements, water 
supply, and medical attendance. Their own restriction 
scheme is responsible for the native producers swamping 
the rubber industry. Their own success with restriction 
in pushing up the price of rubber to 4s. 8d. per lb. in 1925 is 
responsible for the development of the rubber reclaiming 
industry in America. The British and Dutch Governments 
cannot now suppress the native producers. Hence small 
British estates must be forced into liquidation or amalga- 
mation. It is satisfactory to know that Dunlop Rubber 
Plantations, with its 70,000 acres of planted lands, is now 
producing rubber at 4d. per lb., and is expecting to crop at 
3d. per lb. when its new areas come into tapping, but I fail 
to see why Dunlop Rubber 6s. 8d. shares should be marked 
up Is. to 11s. 6d. Competition in the tyre business is more 
acute than ever, and it would be remarkable if Dunlop did 
not have to reduce its dividends from 15 per cent. 








